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FLASH ] In the Official 1941 Gilmore- 
« Grand Canyon Economy Run, 
the Nash ‘600° turned in more miles to the 
gallon than any other 6, 8, or 12 cylinder 
automobile, regardless of weight, size, 
price or equipment. With its marvelous 
Fourth Speed Forward, Nash averaged 
25.8 miles per gallon at an average speed 
of 42.6 miles an hour, over gruelling 599- 
mile mountain course. 





MAGINE getting into this big 1941 
| Nash sedan and traveling 500 to 
600 miles before you have to stop at 
a gas station! 


Amazing? Yes—but not for the new 
kind of car in the lowest-price field! 


There’s never been a car like this 
new Nash before — never a low-price 
car so roomy. You'll find 
the front seat’s nearly 
five feet wide. 


IT’S FLEET! 


And wait ’til you tap 
a that throttle! Nash’s 
owe new kind of engine has 
the liveliest six-cylinder performance 
you ever felt...and as the miles 
flash by —25 to 30 of them to every 
gallon of gas—you soon find that 
bumps and bounces just don’t happen 
with Nash’s four-wheel coil springs. 


The new “Unitized” body-and-frame 
construction stops any quiver of 
vibration. 


You head into curves with the 
throttle open—yet just the touch of 
your hand guides this big Nash. The 
new Two-way Roller Steering makes 
all-day driving easy. 26 oem 

Andshould the March 
winds bluster or blow 
—just turn on Nash’s 
Weather Eye System 
—and go blithely on in conditioned 
air comfort. 


There’s never been an automobile 
like this new Nash before—at any 
price. Three years of testing—and 
$57,000,000 in resources—are behind 
it. See your Nash dealer today and 
see how you can save $70 to $100 a 
year—see the amazing differences that 
are switching thousands to Nash! 





Why buy any other lowest- 
price car when Nash leads 
in the things you want? 


* BETTER ECONOMY— 25 to 30 
Miles on a Gallon of Gasoline 
... overall savings of $70 to 
$100 a year. 


* SMOOTHER RIDE—Only low- 
price car with Coil Springs on 
All Four Wheels. 


* EASIER STEERING—First car 
with Two-way Roller Steering. 


* ROOMIER—Greatest Seating 
Room of all low-price cars. 
The Rear Seat makes up into 
Convertible Bed. 


* SAFER —Welded Body-and- 
Frame Construction ... made 
rattle-proof, twist-proof. 


Go NASH 


AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE ! 
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money and you get 









your package... 
The Man behind the Counter can tell you about you get what you 
two kinds of customers ask for, or you take 
—the one who buys quality MOE RE «s 
—the one who lets price buy him, 




























The Man behind the Counter stands for any salesman or The best investment in the world might be spending a 












salesperson; in store, in office, or on the road. million dollars for something that’s worth more. 


He trades his merchandise for your money. He puts These are days when honest businesses realize that 









something in your hands that he has and you want. honest products, fairly made and fairly priced, are the an- 








swer to America’s business future. 





The Man behind the Counter knows the true quiz for 





quality: Let down the bars on quality and you let in the knife 





blade that dulls, the shirt that shrinks, the faucet that leaks, 





Who makes it? . . . What will it do? ... How long 






will it do it? the light bulb that burns out faster. 





If you buy quality you usually get more than you pay for. 





The worst investment in the world might be spending 






a dime for something that is worth only nine cents. If price buys you, you usually pay for more than you get. 












When you buy duplicating equipment you When you use Mimeograph stencil sheets There are many times you want to turn out 
don’t buy just a piece of machinery: you youget one thing fewothers claim: absolute good work fast. The Mimeograph duplicator 
buy what it turns out; how long it turns uniformity sheet after sheet; quire after turns out copies at the rate of 50 to 160 per 
it out. The Mimeograph duplicator is built quire. They are good to work with and you minute—and you will find them easy to 
(1) to turn out quality duplication (2) to can be sure that in Mimeograph stencil read (up to the visibility standard required 
do so for years. sheets you get pure, safe materia!, because for schools), neat and rich looking. There 

Many a Mimeograph duplicator has they are prepared under ideal and sanitary _is a Mimeograph distributor in almost every 
started with many an office boy and seen manufacturing conditions. Mimeograph leading city to show you any or all of the 
him graduate to an executive position. stencil sheets are safe as well as efficient. four Mimeograph duplicators, 


& Mimeograph duplicator 


COPYRIGHT 1941, A. 8. DICK COMPANY MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark ph ¢ Chicago, pil in the U.S. Patent Office 





















SCALES 


UZ 


@ Where ingredient propor- 
tions are secrets, scales guard 
confidences by stopping flows 
automatically when preset 
weights are reached—weights 
known only to the trusted. 


In countless other amazing 
ways, modern scales aid indus- 
try. They count small parts and 
products. They weigh while 
materials are on the move. They 
print records and receipts, add 
weights and record totals, and 
sometimes perform their book- 
keeping in distant offices. 

It is possible that Fairbanks- 
Morse Scale engineers could 
point out unsuspected but prof- 
itable applications of modern 
scales in your plant, as they have 
done in thousands of others. 
Their knowledge and experi- 
ence are at your service in solv- 
ing any weighing problem. 
Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. C61, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and 
service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS: 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
WATER SYSTEMS 


PUMPS MOTORS 


THAT 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS' STOKERS 


* FARM EQUIPMENT 


Sac 


The application of Fair- 
banks Scales to weighing 
problems is vastly extend= 
ed by the use of photo- 
electric cells, automatic 
brinting devices, limit 
switches, and other elece 
tric control mechanisms, 


SCALES 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


NEWSWE} 





SIDESHOW 








by DALE HARRISON 


De Trop: A New England cour 
accepted Arnold De Ribbentrop’s 
petition for a new monicker when 
Arnold argued that the name is cur. 
rently “repugnant” . . . Sgt. Earl 
Jones at Camp Custer took five 
blood tests in a row before tumbling 
to the fact there were seventeen 
other Sergeant Joneses in his regi- 
ment, and he was well on his way to 
taking tests for all of them. 


Destruction: A patient’s report 
card at a Salt Lake City hospital 
read thusly: “Car locked, keys in- 
side. Patient lost temper, kicked glass 
out of door. Several stitches in heel.” 


Decrees: They can arrest you in 
Clinton (Conn.) if they catch you 
walking a tiger through the streets 
on a chain ... Reading (Pa.) frowns 
upon the hanging of women’s panties 
in the open .. . Tidy Barre (Vt.) 
has a law requiring burghers to bathe 
Saturday nights; the State of Minne- 
sota makes it a misdemeanor to 
tease skunks, and Massachusetts ac- 
cepts ten kisses as tantamount to 
betrothal. 


Defense: A Kodiak, Alaska, draft- 
board official tells of a young pa- 
triot’s volunteering prodigally for the 
(1) Navy, (2) Coast Guard, (3) 
FBI, and (4) consular service, with 
an alternative notation on his letter 
of a willingness to be “under secre- 
tary to the Swiss ambassador.” Per- 
haps exhausted by such wholesale 
self-sacrifice, the lad forgot to sign 
his name .. . A Kansan wrote his 
draft board: “I’m not joining. If 
you want me, come and get me.” 
Oh, he’s in the Army now. 


Deduct: Uncle Sam has bought 
$642 worth of red ink, but that’s a 
mere bagatelle compared with the 
$5,100 he actually spent for tape of 
the same color. 


Decalogue: An old one they’re tell- 
ing again at Camp Shelby, Miss.: a 
rookie sentry, tired of getting phony 
names from soldiers he challenged, 
lost his patience when an arrival 
identified himself as “Major Moses.” 
“Advance, Moses,” the _ sentry 
snapped, “and give the ten com- 
mandments.” The man solemnly re- 
cited them all; and he really was 
Major Moses. 


















HO SCRAPPED the sacred Hollywood 

rule that every picture must start with 
twenty writers clawing one another’s eyes 
out? Whose one-man, author-producer- 
director success on The Great McGinty and 
Christmas in July has West Coast cinema 
wizards emerald with envy? This week the 
Post prints the astonishing story of a one- 
time broken-down cosmetics man and stock- 
broker who had so many failures they went 
tohis head ! Read How to Becomea Playwright 


by ALVA JOHNSTON 
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uf THEY TOOK The girl who forgot to propose 

She knew “‘talking marriage”’ would frighten him away. 

; But what’s a girl to do when she’s thirty-five, sophisti- 

SWEDEN BY cated — but still single? A modern romance, Saturday 
¥ Night, by Ruth Lyons. On page 18 of the Post. ny 


TELEPHONE” = Old Sigurd meets the ill wind 


: The trouble with a trap for your enemy is that somebody 
Isit true the Germans “‘took [% else usually falls in... Continuing the Big River feud of 
Denmark by guile, Norway ( those two obstinate Norwegians, Nels and Old Sigurd. 
by force,and Sweden bytele- By Donald Hough. In the new Post—now on sale. 


phone” ?WhomdoesSweden |) A soldier from Gen. Washington 


now fear most? The Post’s 2 ‘ : : : 

foreign correspondent radios Here 8 something American history books missed — the 
ae unmilitary call Sergeant Peabody made on the Widow 

a significant report on the §& Byer the night Washington crossed the Delaware. Read 

threats to Sweden’s touch- the short story, Gifts from Trenton, by Lynn Montross. 


and-go neutrality, adding A roaring railroad story 


some interesting notes on 
post-war Finland. Page 25. §& They demoted the tramp telegraph operator to a moun- 

tain station where ‘‘nothing happened.” Then one night 
A Dispatchfrom Stockholm Ninety-two and a hot-shot decided to use the same track 


by ..- head on! Read Smart Boomer, by Harry Bedwell... 
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ALSO editorials, serials, cartoons—all in the Post. 







> HIDEOUT FOR MILLIONAIRES 


What happens on that oh-so- 
private Jekyll Island off Georgia’s 
coast ... where Astors, Biddles, 
Morgans and so on play ‘“‘monkey 
™ golf” and drive scooters? J. 
Bryan III and Ivan Dmitri putt- 
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putt over, bring back news and 
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HE startling thing about the present defense 

rush is the way it has enmeshed every busi- 
ness in the United States. You may never have 
seen a government order, yet you suddenly find 
yourself with new problems which require end- 
less executive time. 


Most of these difficulties involve paper work. New 
paper work to you perhaps, and troublesome. 


@ YOUR PRODUCTION may become involved in 
problems of procurement, inventory and person- 
nel. You may lose thousands of dollars at your 
tool crib. 


@ YOUR RECORDS may be a headache. You may be 
called upon to finger print an army of employees. 
You may suddenly become involved in a compli- 
cated system of priorities. Fire, theft, sabotage 
may annoy and vex you. 


@ YOUR ACCOUNTING may be overburdened. 
You may find cash tied »1p because it is impossible 
to get invoices out on time. You may find a num- 
ber of new and vexing reports to be made to the 
government. Collections and records may suffer. 


..-With no time to waste, a simple way 
to speed business and cut red tape ! 





@ YOUR CORRESPONDENCE may fall behind. With 
25% more letters and reports to type today, secre- 
taries and typists need the most efficient type- 


writer... one that reduces error, minimizes fa J 


tigue, and is noiseless. Such simple things as 
carbon paper, ribbons, even chairs may help to 
make work easier for operators. 


There is just one organization in the United States 
big enough... with the proper equipment and 
experience ... to help you solve these problems 
without bias or delay or excessive cost. 


Remington Rand makes all kinds and types of 
office equipment. Five kinds of filing systems and 
files, for example. All kinds of fire-resisting safes 
and cabinets. Machines for descriptive, non-de- 
scriptive and punched-card tabulating as well as 
calculating and adding machines. Remington 
Noiseless, standard and portable typewriters. 


Let this reassure you 


To Remington Rand’s experts very few of today’s 
complicated paper problems are really new. For 
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many years we have been giving unbiased advice 
of this exact nature to every size and kind of 
business. 


Today six large Remington Rand laboratories, 
with engineers and designers, are at work on new 
precision products and methods for handling 
plant and office routine. If your need is particu- 
larly for help on defense orders, we know your 
problem first-hand because two of our plants have 
just finished an order for Army field kitchen 
cabinets and three more are busy on British de- 
fense orders. We are handling those orders with- 
out headaches and we can help you to do the same. 


Ready to go to work for you 


Your particular problem may not have been 
mentioned here. But whatever it is, if it involves 
paper work, Remington Rand can help you. As 
proof we offer a partial list of firms whom we have 
helped in the past, which reads like a roll-call of 
successful American business. Look for Reming- 
ton Rand in your phone book! Or, if you wish, 
write direct to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 








SOME OF THE CONCERNS 
WE ARE HELPING IN 1941 


AVIATION ... Bell Aircraft Corporation. ..Curtiss 
Wright Corporation... Douglas Aircraft Company 
..- Lockheed Aircraft Corporation... Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company...Thompson Products Inc.... 
Vultee Aircraft Inc. 


MOTORIZATION ... Brockway Motor Company... 
Caterpillar Tractor Company ... Federal Motor 
Truck Company...Ford Motor Company... Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 


ARMAMENT... Bethlehem Steel Corporation ... 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Corporation ... Crucible 
Steel Company of America... Wheeling Steel 
Corporation ... Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


SHIPBUILDING ... Bath Iron Works... Electric 
Boat Company... Los Angeles Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company... Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company.. .Welin Davit & Boat 


Company. 








Remington Rand 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ... PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING 
MACHINES... KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIP- 
MENT... AND OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER—DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 

















WANT TO FIND SUPPLIERS WHO AREN'T 


OVERSOLD ? , 




















We can spot firms ready to fill your order 


Hundreds of well-equipped facto- 
ries in Massachusetts, both medium- 
sized and small, still can handle addi- 
tional orders for defense production. 
In confidence, and without cost or 
obligation to you, the State of Mas- 
sachusetts can tell you which firms 
in this state can turn out the types of 
products you need in a hurry. 


Work done for you here benefits 
from the precision workmanship that 
has been bred in thousands of Mas- 
sachusetts workers since American 
industry began. The ranks of skilled 
men are rapidly being supplemented 
through a job-training program 
probably surpassing, in proportion, 
that of any other state. 


s AND LABOR 


WHERE BUSINES 


UNITE TO SP 


EED DEFENSE 


Development & Industrial Commissic 
State House, Boston, Massachusetts 


TOPS IN FREEDON FROM STRIKES 


Labor disputes have not often in- 
terrupted production in Massachu- 
setts, which in recent years has had 
the smallest number of working 
days lost through strikes, among all 
major industrial states. 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEM 


All kinds of’ machinery, tools, 
forgings, stampings, machined parts, 
chemicals, textiles, objects of wood, 
leather, etc. are being produced in 
Massachusetts. Why not let the State 
shop around for you (without reveal- 
ing your name) to see which firms 
here can fill orders that your regular 
suppliers can’t handle in a hurry? 
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that protect your profits against errors, delays and waste 
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s about CABINET-DESK UNIT 


ilation 
t, New TI . ° . 
Ohio: nis complete working unit com- 
es F. bines all essential Addressograph fil- 
Direee ing and writing facilities. Iradds new 
ss ae economy and convenience to the fast, 
N. Y. simple, accurate procedures which 
Addressograph puts into action. 


Addressog’@P” 


ACTION is the command in a// business today. The upward swing of business 
calls for results in all departments, but profits must be guarded against mistakes, 
slowness and needless money leaks. Efficiency is paramount. 

In business of every kind Addressograph is protecting profits by applying speed, 
accuracy and economy to important work in buying, producing, selling, recording, 
shipping, collecting and paying. Its usefulness is exceedingly broad. 

Addressograph methods are used regularly by thousands of concerns to simplify 
procedures and reduce expense. There are methods and Addressographs exactly suited 
to your business. The machine illustrated is ideal for many uses in a small busi- 
ness and for departmental use in a larger business. Its price is on/y $75.00, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Learn how it can serve you. 

There is an Addressograph representative in your vicinity who will gladly supply 
full information in terms of your business. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
(listed in principal city telephone books) or write to 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 

















ESSEX WIRE NOW HAULS 3 TIMES AS MUCH PER 














TRIP — SAVES MONEY—REDUCES INVENTORIES — 


IS ABLE TO GIVE BETTER 


SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 


Faced with the necessity of lowering its hauling costs, the Essex Wire Corporation 
experimented back in 1932 with its first Fruehauf Trailer. The move proved sound 
from the start and as the Company expanded—which it rapidly did—so, too, did 
its fleet of Fruehauf Trailers until fifteen are now in service. 


Bigger Loads—By using Trailers, the 
Essex Corporation finds it possible to 
pull far larger loads than could be 
carried with trucks of the same size. A 
truck will easily pull three times the load 
that it can carry. This results in impor- 
tant savings since fewer trucks are re- 
quired to handle the same tonnage. 


More Flexible — Essex has been able 
to maintain more flexibie service be- 
tween the main plant at Detroit and 
branch plants and warehouses through- 
out the Middle West. Largely this is the 
result of Truck-Trailer operation. In many 
industries one truck serves three to five 
Trailers, permitting simu!?aneous loading, 
unloading and hauling. 


Smaller Inventories—Essex has found it 
possible to reduce inventories at branch 
plants, since, at a moment's notice, a 
Truck-Trailer can be economically routed 
with a capacity load to the point where 
stocks are needed. 


Prompt Delivery To Customers—The 
Essex Corporation has frequently been 
able in emergencies to render unusually 
prompt service to customers, due to the 














Tangpovialle” 


extreme flexibility of its inter-plant 
Truck-Trailer hauling system. Stocks can 
be quickly moved from plant to plant 
for customer's convenience or delivered 
direct to destination. 


YOU SAVE IN EVERY WAY 


It’s easy to see why Truck-Trailers 
are being used with such success in 
more than 100 lines of business. 


Your investment is less, operating 
and upkeep costs are lower and re- 
placement costs are less. Owners 
report savings of from 30% to 60%. 


Why not look into the Truck-Trailer 
method of hauling? A phone call 
will bring a trained Fruehauf man 
with all the facts. 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Traiers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °* DETROH 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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LETTERS 


The Anzacs 


Since the British drive into Libya » 
under way I’ve been reading a loi abo; 
“Anzac” troops. Apparently, the term | 
used to designate Australian troops, by 
where did it come from? 

DEANE WARREN 











Springfield, Tl. 


During the World War two divisions y 
Australian and New Zealand troops wer 
merged. into the “Australia and New Ze 
land Army Corps” for action at Gallipol 
For brevity, initials were used to designatj 
the corps and thus “Anzac” came into by 
ing. The name is now used loosely {, 
reference to either Australian or New 
Zealand troops. 





Usonia ( continued) 


I don’t like this name Usonia—sound 
too femalish and reminds me of a lovable 
ice-skating screen champion. This is ; 
he-man’s country—or isn’t it? 

Just imagine George Washington wak 
ing up and hearing us sing: “God Bles 
Usonia ...” or Buffalo Bill riding again 
the prairies of Usonia, or Teddy Roow- 
velt exclaiming, “Live hard, Usonians, 
live strenuously and see Usonia great.” 
No, sirs . . . Not Usonia. Dig down in 
your thesaurus again and give us another 
tag if America isn’t specific enough. Give 
us something with a spark in it, something 
that makes us think of the red in tle 
flag, the rocks in the hills, the hard and 
the hot in the desert sand, the tall in the 
trees, the wide in our plains, and the deep 
in our rivers. If you want to classify why 
not call us the United Americans or Un- 
americans and the others the Canameri- 
cans, the Mexamericans, and so on down 
along the latitudes. 

PAUL BRUHL 


Highland Park, Mich. 


I like “Usonia” as a name for our coun- 
try and agree with Louis Lindsley (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 17) that the addition of the 
“I” makes for euphony. Besides, the add- 
tion of that very personal pronoun makes 
me feel that I am part of this country, 
which has a symbolic significance. 

But best of all, may I point out that 
“Usonia” is just one alphabetical step be- 
low “Utopia,” figuring from the conso- 
nants, which is about as close as we should 
aspire at the present time. 

I suggest that you try substituting 
“Usonia” for the word “America” in some 
of our patriotic songs, such as “America 
the Beautiful” and see how well it sounds. 

ROSCOE STOCKTON 
Instructor in Radio 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colo. 
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very valuable form of insurance he got from the 


Union Central Life. You won’t have to liquidate his other 
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al Ra 7 investments to meet running expenses. This ‘Multiple 
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= é * The Multiple Protection Plan is unusual, in that it includes a large 
aia zs xz amount of extra protection for the vital years of your children’s grow- 
untry, ss , ing up. During this period it is a particularly economical way to assure 
; your family a comfortable income. Afterward, when the need is less- 

ened, the Plan still provides “permanent” insurance with real in- 
vestment values. 

Under this plan it might be practicable for you to leave $200, $500 or 
as much as $1,000 every month for 20 years after your death, and then 
a handsome annuity for your wife. For full details write Dept. E-5. 
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Armies March on Wheels 


, a was a time, as Napoleon said, when 
an army traveled “on its stomach.” But 
today, armies must roll swiftly on wheels. 
America’s new mechanized army, eventu- 
ally 1,400,000 men, will require 250,000 
vehicles. 

The automobile industry is hard at 
work supplying the wheels and the power 
that will give this country’s defenses the 
speed and mobility they must have. It has 
voluntarily pledged itself to subordinate 
its regular business, as necessary, to the 
needs of the Defense program, which is 
now the No. 1 job of the industry. 

More than 60,000 military vehicles have 
already been turned out.These include mil- 
itary trucks and tractors, scout cars,ambu- 
lances, motor cycles and other armored 
vehicles. The industry’s present contracts 
with the United States Government for 
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defense materials exceed $1,750,000,000, 
and this does not include armament work 
for the British andCanadian Governments. 

In addition to supplying military vehi- 
cles, the motor industry has also under- 
taken to produce aircraft engines, marine 
and submarine engines, airplane parts and 
sub-assemblies, machine guns, wheels, 
fuses, armored tanks and many other 
items of defense production. 

The large-scale production of such mili- 
tary equipment requires a certain amount 
of time for planning before assembly lines 
begin to move. Tools must be designed 
and produced, plants arranged, new ma- 
chinery installed and personnel trained. 
The time involved in such planning, how- 
ever, will be made up many times over 
when the flow of mass production later 
reaches its peak. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 


Tomorrow’s 





Washington Moods 


The whole tempo of Washington 
thought has changed rapidly in the last 
few weeks. Basically it’s a shift from a 
peace attitude to a war attitude. Most 
private talk now fo"'ows the line that U.S. 
shipments to Britain must be multiplied 
several times and that some sort of con- 
yoying aid must be provided by summer. 
There’s hope that the convoying vessels 
can be put under the British flag or some 
other device found for avoiding auto- 
matic war involvement. Business-as-usual 
thought has about ceased. Instead of the 
former idea of just superimposing defense 
on normal production, it’s now conceded 
that industry and consumers must make 
major sacrifices to speed arms production. 
Finally, to pay for it all, officialdom has 
begun talking of imposing really stiff new 
taxes on top of the present system of levies 
—instead of merely easing some existing 
rates up a little. 


Tax Prospects 


Precise methods for raising taxes for 
next year haven’t been determined and 
probably won’t be mapped out completely 
for many weeks. All sorts of proposals are 
being made. For example, Congress’ joint 
tax committee is actively considering a 
plan of slapping a flat percentage tax on 
all income (with a few exceptions) . Such 
a tax would apply to both salaries and 
income from investments and would be 
collected at the source, as are social- 
security taxes. It might be a 2% tax, per- 
haps 5%, and possibly 10%. Such a levy 
would provoke loud squawks, but it is 
being considered to the extent that state 
and local financial officials are being 
sounded out on it. 


Corcoran Future 


Here’s the real story about the status 
of Tommy Corcoran, Roosevelt’s former 
No. 1 adviser: Having resigned his govern- 
ment job to participate in the last cam- 
paign, he has since sought to amass some 
money by doing Washington legal work for 
H. J. Kaiser’s new magnesium company. 
Recently F.D.R. suggested he return to the 
Administration, offering him an RFC di- 
rectorship. Corcoran declined and has now 
been offered an SEC membership with the 
understanding that he’d be elected chair- 


man. He’s “thinking over” that until he 
gets back from a current California trip. 
Actually, he’d like to wait until he can 
make some more money. Corcoran is also 
disappointed at not being offered a key 
defense job. Roosevelt reputedly shies 
away from such an appointment for 
fear of antagonizing businessman defense 
leaders. 


Inquiry of the Week 


This choice little occurrence was one of 
the few things to lighten Washington’s 
dead-serious mood last week: In the Ger- 
man Embassy’s morning mail came an ex- 
tremely polite letter from a Denver busi- 
nessman, who said he was very anxious to 
know when the Nazis’ all-out spring of- 
fensive was coming off. He explained that 
he knew Germany was hard up for cash 
and that he would be glad to give the em- 
bassy $1,000 in return for the information. 
Saying he didn’t want the tip for any 
military reasons, he added that he just 
wanted to play the stock market and felt 
he would be able to clean up if he had a 
little previous information as to when the 
attack was coming off. 


Washington Notes 

Agriculture Department officials are 
disturbed over a formidable campaign of 
the powerful Farm Bureau Federation to 
have the AAA, soil conservation, and sim- 
ilar farm activities put under a new 
council responsible only to the President 
. . - Hull is still discouraging Morgenthau’s 
proposal to freeze all Axis assets here, fear- 
ing it would cause Germany to retaliate 
against the much larger American assets 
there and would drive Japan still deeper 
into the Axis . . . Serious talk of a power 
shortage will start soon and will be used as 
an argument for new water-power develop- 
ments (as well as for universal daylight- 
saving time). 


Trivia 

One Herbert Hoover is a dishwasher in 
the 45th Division (Camp Barkeley), which 
also has a Henry Ford, George Washing- 
ton, Henry Wallace, John L. Lewis, three 
Woodrow Wilsons, and a John L. Sulli- 
van ... Treasury economizers are advo- 
cating standardization of cuspidors used in 
Federal offices; there are now three sizes, 
depending on official rank, not aim... 
Senator Vandenberg has bet $100 that an 
American soldier in uniform will be killed 
by the Germans, the Italians, or the Japa- 
nese within 90 days . . . There are signs 
that Army officers working in the War De- 
partment will soon be ordered to don uni- 
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forms (instead of just wearing mufti) to 
give a better impression of the progress of 
defense. 





Japanese Cabinet Crisis 


D espite the Far East crisis, there’s an- 
other Cabinet shake-up brewing in Japan. 
As usual, it’s the army that’s dissatisfied, 
although any move toward the shake-up 
will probably appear to have originated in 
Parliament. Army leaders are already un- 
dermining Premier Konoye, whom they re- 
gard as “vacillating,” and Foreign Min- 
ister Matsuoka, whom they charge with 
“lack of diplomatic skill.” They believe the 
current government has got Japan into un- 
necessary trouble with both Britain and 
Berlin and are particularly incensed over 
the offer to mediate the European war, 
which Matsuoka made without consulting 
other Cabinet members. Look for the rab- 
idly Fascist Shiratori, former Ambassador 
to Rome, to figure prominently in any new 
government. 


Far East Crisis 


Here, in a nutshell, is why the Far East 
situation is considered so critical: The 
British recently obtained—and passed on 
to the U. S.—information which convinced 
them that Hitler had finally got Russia to 
agree to a nonaggression pact with Japan 
if Tokyo would make important territorial 
concessions. This would free the crack 
Japanese troops which have been main- 
tained on the Manchukuo border and per- 
mit massing of the fleet for the drive south- 
ward, which Hitler has been urging on 
Tokyo. However, the strong British rein- 
forcements at Singapore and the apparent 
Anglo-U. S. collaboration in the Pacific is 
believed to have given Japan momentary 
pause. Foreseen now is a period of high- 
pressure diplomacy, with Hitler making 
every effort to get Japan to move, while 
Washington and London try to make 
Tokyo see the tremendous risks involved. 


Russo-Japan Pact’s Terms? 


If and when the long-awaited Russo- 
Japanese nonaggression pact is announced, 
expect Russia to get these concessions: (1) 
a part of Manchukuo, straightening the 
Siberian border down to Vladivostok, (2) 
all of Sakhalin Island, (3) most of the 
Kurile Islands down to Japan proper, and 
(4) transit privileges on the Chinese East- 
ern Railway across Manchukuo to Vladi- 
vostok. These are stiff terms and probably 
account in part for the long-drawn-out 
negotiations, but diplomats say the Rus- 

















sians have been adamant. The Kremlin 
coldly argued that Russia would risk 
strong U.S. and British condemnation by 
signing the pact, whereas Japan, with the 
Soviet threat at her back removed, would 
be freer to move south and gain new ter- 
ritory. 


Tangier Situation 


There’s a story behind Britain’s concern 
over Tangier, the international zone op- 
posite Gibraltar which Spain took over 
months ago. While London was dickering 
with the Spanish, the area was being ad- 
ministered largely by the Italians, not the 
Spanish. Orders came from Rome, not 
Madrid, and there is evidence that Musso- 
lini was preparing to take Tangier as par- 
tial payment for his Spanish war aid. 
Three weeks ago, a German mission flew 
from Berlin, via Madrid, to Tangier 
and immediately took over supervision 
of all affairs. The Nazis also started a 
survey of strategic positions, filing vo- 
luminous code reports to Berlin. Local 
Spanish authorities are cooperating with 
evident reluctance, and the Italians there 
are angry over what they regard as 
“interference,” but (apparently on orders 
from Rome) they haven’t made an issue 
of it. 


Italian Agents’ Woes 


Numerous reports reaching Washington 
indicate that Mussolini’s military reverses 
have undermined Italian activity in this 
hemisphere. In Latin America, Italian dip- 
lomats who have been hampering many 
U.S. efforts toward “hemisphere coopera- 
tion” have now piped down, finding that 
the native officials pay much less atten- 
tion to them than formerly. In addition, 
the Duce’s nondiplomatic agents, assigned 
to stir up pro-Axis sentiment, have lost 
face, finding that they are laughed at more 
often than they are listened to. The change 
is particularly apparent in Argentina. This 
fact, coupled with German commercial 
agents’ loss of face when they failed to 
make good on deliveries promised last fall, 
has greatly encouraged the U.S. State De- 
partment. 


Foreign Notes 


Although for years Germany has had 
only one Minister for all the Central 
American countries, it has lately appointed 
a chargé d’affaires for each country .. . 
C. S. Gulbenkian, Counselor of the Persian 
Legation at Vichy, is part owner of the 
richest oil fields in Iraq, yet has to spend 
his spare time hanging around his hotel 
because he can’t get enough gasoline to 
drive his car . . . In reporting contributions 
for the relief of victims of the Santander 
disaster, the Spanish press made much of 
the Italian Ambassador’s gift of 5,000 pese- 
tas (about $450) but barely mentioned the 
10,000-peseta gift of Mrs. Alexander Wed- 


dell, wife of the U.S. Ambassador .. . 
An anti-Mussolini “Italian Freedom” ra- 
dio station has been heard recently in 
Italy. It’s believed to be located in Yugo- 
slavia . . . To avoid atrocity stories in- 
volving British troops, British authorities 
have had to warn native Ethiopian war- 
riors that they will be shot if they mutilate 
Italian prisoners in sectors of Ethiopia 
where British troops are operating. 





Oil Company Woes 


Oi companies which have raced to pile 
up large supplies of highest quality avia- 
tion gasoline for Army and Navy use now 
find themselves on a spot. Early in 1940 
the companies embarked on a $30,000,000 
program for increasing output and stepped 
up inventories from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 
barrels in anticipation of large govern- 
ment buying for storage at airports, in 
underground tanks, etc. While the com- 
panies should be able eventually to sell 
this gasoline to the government (which is 
urging still further increase in productive 
capacity), the Army and Navy have 
bought only 1,000,000 barrels for delivery 
in the first half of 1941 and seem still un- 
decided about further orders. Finding 
storage of their huge supplies expensive, 
some of the oil companies are now con- 
verting some of the high-test fuel into auto 
gasoline by blending it with low-test 
fuels. 


Auto-Insurance Stunt 


One of the neater stunts aimed at auto 
owners is that of a firm which sends out 
form letters enclosing impressive cards 
which state: “The bearer . . . has been 
recognized by The United Legion of Safety 
Drivers for careful driving, . . . has been 
granted the Legiori award, ... and is now 
entitled to a Special Automobile Owners 
Accident Policy at the minimum premium 
rate.” As the rate ($2 a year) should 
imply, the coverage of the policies is 
highly limited. Moreover, test checks in 
several states where the solicitation has 
been widespread show that the company 
isn’t even licensed to do business in those 
states. This means citizens couldn’t use 
their state courts to enforce the terms of 
their policies. 


New Products 


A new low-cost airplane motor certified 
by the CAB is made 70% of standard 
Ford V-8 parts. It’s air-cooled, can be sold 
(in quantity) for about $350, and is ex- 
pected to be put in production soon in 
Chicago . . . To facilitate safe driving, 
Buick will put new-type automatic wind- 
shield wipers on the rear windows of 
sedans . . . Frozen dough (for bread, 
cakes, and cookies) , which is fresh tasting 
when baked after several months’ storage, 
has been successfully tested by researchers 
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at Purdue . . . A new process now bein 
tested is said to shrink-proof woolen yar 
without affecting their softness or warm) 





Miscellany 


A new film company, Film Artists, 
Inc., is making two-reel shorts showing, by 
close-ups, the technique of famous concer 
artists like José Iturbi. It’s planned 
to show the films in some regula 
theaters and, more important, to rent 
them to music schools for instruction 
purposes . . . Nelson Rockefeller’s qj. 
tural division has asked Leon Pearson, 
brother of columnist Drew Pearson, ty 
write a weekly column on the Washington 
phase of inter-American relations for syn. 
dication (at a nominal charge) to Latin. 
American papers . . . Dr. Heinrich Bru. 
ning, pre-Hitler Chancellor of Germany 
and now a lecturer at Harvard, has turned 
down an anti-Roosevelt group’s request 
to write a paper showing that the U.S, 
is following the financial path of postwar 
Germany. He said this would be too tact. 
less for a guest in the U.S. and that he 
didn’t believe it anyway ... The N.Y. 
Times is drawing up plans for a frequency- 
modulation radio station and will shortly 
apply to the FCC for a permit. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Camille Chautemps, former French 
Premier, now lives with his family in a 
Connecticut Avenue apartment in Wash- 
ington. He frequently visits the State De- 
partment, but the nature of his missions 
there hasn’t been revealed . . . James A. 
Noe, former Louisiana Governor now uwn- 
der indictment for tax evasion in connec- 
tion with the Win or Lose Oil Co., still 
retains his interest in the company and has 
lately applied to the FCC for permission 
to erect a radio station at Monroe, La. 
. - » Gene Mako, former tennis star and 
onetime national doubles champion (with 
Donald Budge) , is in Hollywood making a 


living as a dress extra in the movies. 


German Radio Results 


Key German officials insist they were 
delighted with the results of the much- 
laughed-at invitation to Americans to ca- 
ble collect their criticisms of German 
broadcasts. The stunt was put on by 
Goebbels’ Propaganda Ministry without 
the approval of the Foreign Office or the 
Washington Embassy, but now Foreign 
Office men claim it was well worth the 
cable tolls because: (1) the newspaper 
and radio publicity was worth thousands 
of dollars in terms of new listeners induced 
by curiosity, hatred, or sympathy to tune 
in on Berlin, and (2) by broadcasting 
good-natured comments on the many 
caustic criticisms received, the Germans 
feel they were able to give the impression 
that they could “take it.” 
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VITAL 


MACHINERY OF PRODUCTION 


TO TODAYS 
PRODUCTION 


MACHINERY OF CONTROL 





As essential as the machinery in the factory 
is the machinery in the office which provides 


executives with vital control figures, such as— 


BUDGETS—Estimates, specifications and commitments 
that precede actual factory production. 


PURCHASING— Purchase orders and vendors’ records 
that speed delivery of parts and materials—prevent 
misunderstandings. 


MATERIAL CONTROL—Requisitions, receiving records, 
stock records that control the flow of materials to 
scheduled rate of output—furnish up-to-the-minute 
statistics and reports. 


LABOR ACCOUNTING—Earnings calculations, wage 
accruals, payroll records that insure prompt payment 
of personnel—provide adequate statistics and reports. 


COST RECORDS—Cost-to-date figures —available every 
day—that provide expense and production controls 


and statistics for review. 


MANAGEMENT FIGURES — Vital figure-facts, statistics 
and reports that permit quick decisions, quick action. 


Today modern Burroughs machines provide every type of required record and figure control in 


less time, with less effort, at less cost. Investigate—telephone the local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY -s 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 
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Hershey, Pa.: Famed as America’s “Chocolate 
Town,” this charming model village is equally 
renowned for the magnificent Hotel Hershey 
set down on a 10,000 acre farm in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. ‘Sport is 
King” at Hershey, with golf, horseback rid- 
ing and tennis featured. After busy days on 
the four golf courses or miles of bridle paths, 


Washington, D.C.: Up the Potomac come Chesa- 


peake Bay’s choicest sea foods to be served 
appropriately in the Neptune Room of the 


Earle Restaurant. This dining spot is a fa- 
vorite with theatrical and government folks — 
and both relish the truly distinctive tang that 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup gives to chops, steaks 
or fish. Spicy, zesty Heinz Chili Sauce is a 
close second in popularity. 


guests return to the culinary delights of the 
two spacious dining rooms. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the food so expertly prepared and 
appetizingly served comes from the great 
Hershey farms. And of course, ruddy full- 
flavored Heinz Tomato Ketchup is always 
handy when diners wish to add an extra 
fillip of flavor to steaks, chops or omelets. 





EY to fine fare at fashionable res- 

taurant or humble roadside stand, 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup is sure of a 
warm welcome wherever served. For 
everybody relishes the richness of this 
ruddy condiment! It’s the cooked- 
down goodness of Heinz pedigreed 
tomatoes, Heinz Vinegar and piquant 
imported spices. Small wonder it’s 
the world’s largest-selling ketchup! 
Just a dash of Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
imparts zip to steaks, stews or hashes. 
So if you don’t see the familiar octago- 
nal bottle at your favorite dining 
place, ask for it. Here’s red magic 67) 
thai: makes good food better! 














Dallas, Tex.: High bidder for “Dallas Domino,” 
rand champion steer of the National Here. 
ord Show, was the Baker Hotel of Dallas, 
From this tender beef were carved the juicy 
“Lone Star Steaks” popular with patrons of 
the Mural Room. Diners discover that even 
prize-winning beef tastes better when a sauce 
such as Heinz Tomato Ketchup is used. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.: Close to the hustle and bustle 
of Philadelphia’s big produce market, Arthur's 
Restaurant, on pnt pease Chancellor Street, 
boasts a home 150 years old. Arthur Effron, 
proprietor, believes good condiments should 
accompany good meats and serves his guests 
mouth-watering Heinz Tomato Ketchup, 
Chili Sauce or 57 Beefsteak Sauce. 


New York City: One of Broadway's oldest restau- 
rants, Roth’s Grill attracts patrons from the 
four corners of America. Specializing in deli- 
cious hot sandwiches served from a grill, 
Roth’s keeps an ample supply of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup and Chili Sauce on hand 
to lend extra zest to customers’ favorites. 
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British Aid Stockpile Shaped 
as Lend-Lease Oratory Rages 


Ships and Arms Canvassed 


of the most powerful vessel Congress ever 


steer the ship. The fourth would determine 
the method of computing the value of de- 
fense articles to be lent or leased. The fifth, 
sponsored by Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
read: “Defense articles procured from 
funds hereafter appropriated shall not be 
disposed of in any way under authority of 
this paragraph, except to the extent here- 













wd built for a Presidential Skipper. after specifically authorized by the Con- 

las, With Eye to Speedy Transfers; Five such amendments bade fair to pro- _ gress in the acts appropriating such funds, 

wicy _ R duce new floods of oratory. The first was or otherwise.” 

bi New Delays Loom in Senate a measure offered by Allen J. Ellender of The Skipper did not have to accept any 

orn Louisiana designed to put Congress on rec- of these changes, any more than he had 

The S.S. Lend-Lease Bill still perched ord as opposing the use of American troops been obliged to accept the seven changes 
athwart the ways this week, while the mil- or naval units outside the Western Hemi- made by the House and the three made by 
lions for whom it had become a symbol sphere and the Philippines. The second, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
either of hope or despair waited for the pressed by David I. Walsh of Massachu- (Newsweek, Feb. 17 and 24). In both 
launching. They had been waiting since setts, chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- chambers, President Roosevelt had a safe 
Jan. 10. To some of them—Englishmen mittee, would bar the transfer of any fur- majority for the bill as it came to Capitol 
who hadn’t slept much for seven months, ther naval units to the British. The third Hill. But the Skipper wanted more than a 
Greeks half frozen in the Albanian snows, would provide for some sort of Congres- launching; he wanted to avoid the possibil- 
Chinese who had been fighting for nine sional advisory group to help the Skipper _ ity of finding a mutinous crew on his hands 
years, Americans who had been during the long voyage. And so, 
wanting to “do something” ever as discussion of amendments be- 
since Dunkerque—the wait was gan on Monday, it seemed likely 
beginning to seem an eternity. ae his mates would accept changes 3, 
But there were those who wanted THANK 4, and 5; beat down changes 1 and 

to wait even longer. In the United GOODNESS ITS 2 on the ground they would cut 

tle States Senate, there were men who AQOUT OVER down the speed and effectiveness 

r’s wanted to remodel the craft here ; of S.S. Lend-Lease. 

et, and there before she hit the water; 

4 there were men who, having given Charts 

sts up hope of scuttling her, whispered Meanwhile, at the other end of 

P, darkly of nailing down the launch- Pennsylvania Avenue, the Skipper 





ing blocks with a good old-fash- 
ioned filibuster, or of trying to 
recommit the blueprint to the 
draftsmen of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, so that some worried 
generals and admirals could testify 
that S.S. Lend-Lease looked to 
them like a warship. 

As the week began, Administra- 
tion supporters had consumed 13 
hours and 58 minutes with ora- 
tory; opponents had talked 39 
hours and 42 minutes. There was 
more to come. For even if Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana, the isola- 
tionist floor leader, did not heed 
the filibuster urgings of thousands 
of telegrams inspired by the Keep 
America Out of War Congress and 
the America First Committee, 
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kept himself busy with charts. For 
although his critics said he planned 
to head the good ship Lend-Lease 
straight for war, he himself did not 
pretend to know where the craft 
might take America. The voyage 
might turn out to be a longish and 
devious one; and how could any 
man who had not foreseen the 
Russo-German pact, the fall of 
France, or Hitler’s latest Balkan 
coup (see page 21) define the 
many little reefs of surprise and 
change that lay ahead in uncharted 
seas? 

What the Skipper was most con- 
cerned with was recruiting an able 
roster of officers for S.S. Lend- 
Lease, and mapping, insofar as was 
humanly possible, the first leg of 











there remained the amendments 
designed to alter the construction 


‘Slow But Sure’ 


"Brown in The N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


his course. 
Two officers—Ambassador John 
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G. Winant and his chief aide, Ben Cohen 
—reached their posts in London over the 
week end, and the Skipper must have been 
pleased to hear that George VI had fol- 
lowed his precedent of meeting Lord Hali- 
fax en route by greeting the former New 
Hampshire Governor on the way up to the 
British capital from the coast. Another 
American who would serve in London— 
W. Averell Harriman, chairman of the 
board of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
and OPM raw-materials chief, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s new “defense expediter” in the Brit- 
ish Isles—was expected to hop a Clipper as 
soon as Lend-Lease became law. 

At home, as the OPM strained every 
nerve to speed up production, discussion 
centered around the type of coordinating 
agency the President would set up to in- 
tegrate the work of the OPM, the Army 
and Navy Procurement Divisions, the Brit- 
ish and Allied Purchasing Commissions, 
and American industry. One report was 
that the President would name a real ad- 
ministrative head with executive powers 
(some thought Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York), and another was 
that Mr. Roosevelt would merely draw on 
certain key Cabinet members for an ad- 
visory group, perhaps naming someone to 
act as his “eyes and ears” in frequent con- 
ferences with defense heads. 

As for Chart A—what to do the mo- 
ment the good ship Lend-Lease hits the 
water—few men besides the Skipper knew 
precisely what it called for. But nearly 
every American who had been following 


the war at all knew what Britain needed 
first and worst: the weapons with which to 
beat off an invasion, the matériel with 
which to keep the Army of the Nile in 
motion, and—perhaps most urgently of 
all—some adequate answer to Hitler’s 
vaunted U-boat campaign. 

Already, planes, guns, shells, and am- 
munition ordered by the British even be- 
fore Dunkerque were beginning to roll off 
the assembly lines. The Skipper knew that 
these orders would not be half enough. 
Consequently he was having the Army and 
Navy canvass their World War and cur- 
rent stocks, to see what planes, Garand 
rifles, other small arms, machine guns, 75s, 
big naval and railroad cannon, ammuni- 
tion, and sundry ordnance could be spared 
as soon as the Battle of Bill 1776 was his- 
tory. 

The Skipper knew, too, that all these 
weapons would bottleneck on the wharves 
unless Britain got more merchant ship- 
ping facilities quickly, and that some of 
them would wind up in Davy Jones’ locker 
unless Britain could meet the U-boat men- 
ace. 

For the first problem, the Skipper had 
several possible solutions marked out on 
his chart: he could take over some 150 
foreign-flag ships tied up in American 
ports, releasing a corresponding amount 
of American tonnage to Britain; despite 
the Maritime Commission’s statement last 
week that no more American merchant 
craft could be released, he might sell, lend, 
or lease a few to the British in lieu of the 





Wide World Radiophoto 


George VT ‘riaht) broke precedent to greet Winant at wayside station 


200 now building; or, he could persyaj 
American lines to take over some of By 
ain’s Pacific and Latin-American ry, 
thus releasing British ships for Atlan; 
convoy duty. 

Helping Britain fight U-boats presenjy 
a more difficult problem. As the result 
popular clamor, the House had written jnjj 
the Lend-Lease Bill a clause emphasiziy, 
that the measure does not authorize the 
convoying of vessels to Britain. Still, sey. 
eral alternatives remained: the provisig 
in the bill permitting British warships | 
make repairs in American shipyards, }y 
putting disabled ships back into commi: 
sion more quickly, is expected to relieve thp 
pressure on convoys somewhat; and Amer. 
ican-made patrol planes, equipped with thy 























new British submarine-detecting devic¢ = 
would help combat the U-boat threat of. ¢.i1¢< 
fectively. ae ' 
Even so, the British undoubtedly hay drus 
put out feelers for more destroyers, fat fi ies 
mosquito boats of the type now maneuver. lar a 
ing off Miami, and possibly light cruiser; rema 


as well. Seemingly, Mr. Roosevelt woul Wou 
be unable to oblige them, if the Walks Fi 
amendment was slipped into the bill. 


crys! 
But that apparent dilemma raised some to m 
interesting speculation in Washington. If, a. 
instead of the Walsh amendment, the Sen- J gags 
ate adopted the suggestion of Francis Ma- ony 
loney of Connecticut, stipulating that no jead 
transfers of naval units could be made ex- oni 
cept such as would not reduce the total shor 
naval tonnage as of today, then for every = 
new warship that came down the ways, stuf 
the President could release the equivalent lick 
tonnage in any category. Example: th ing 
new 35,000-ton Washington, due in May, “ler 
equals 30 of the 1,060- to 1,190-ton over- tart 
age destroyers turned over to Britain last ol 
year. pos 
A somewhat more far-fetched story has ical 
it that Britain could swap battleships for exc 
lighter craft, with the following conditions: wh 
all vessels would keep such members of An 
their present crews as signified, through a sor 
plebiscite, that they were willing to fight 
“for the duration” under a foreign flag, sto 
or at least under orders of a foreign fleet th: 
commander; and the British would promise g9 
to base craft they received in the exchange ne 
on a Western Hemisphere port (if they of 
based them on St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
they would be available for Atlantic con- Ce 
voy duty, thus considerably lightening the 
task for warships based on the British ur 
Isles) . de 
dc 


Shoals to 


Underneath Chart A on the Skipper’s . 
desk were Charts B, C, D, and Z. But they if 


were unfinished—could not be finished un- D 
til events and circumstances had thrown 01 
into clearer outline the dangerous reefs and t 
shoals of the future. Obviously, neither st 
convoys nor troops were in the cards for e 
the present (if the British hadn’t enough r 


ships to carry away the weapons they s0 
desperately needed, how could they spare 
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Wide World 


Britain wants some: 70-foot U.S. mosquito boats carry four torpedo tubes and make 60 knots 


any to transport and provision an AEF?). 
But what if Hitler tried his invasion and 
failed? What if he didn’t try? What if the 
war settled down to a five-ten-thirty-year 
struggle of two mutually exclusive econo- 
mies: gold and sea power vs. the work dol- 
lar and land power? Would British needs 
remain the same, no matter what befell? 
Would American public opinion? 

For that matter—had American opinion 
crystallized? Some of those who claimed 
to mirror it in Congress said the bill meant 
war, another AEF, pine boxes draped with 
flags, tears, dictatorship, death. How could 
any human being know for certain? AIl- 
ready Britons in the United States were 
saying that it was ironical that Britain 
should have to stay on rations, when Amer- 
ica had such bulging surpluses of food- 
stuffs. Already American farmers were 
licking their chops at the prospect of hav- 
ing their government buy foodstuffs to 
“lend” to Britain. Might not some humani- 
tarian raise the point soon that food was 
not contraband, that for the noble pur- 
pose of helping British children and Amer- 
ican farmers, Washington might make an 
exception to the Neutrality Act to permit 
wheat and fats to go into the war zones in 
American ships? And if Nazi U-boats sank 
some of them? 

At what poles apart American opinion 
stood was illustrated when, on the very day 
that senators were saying that an outright 
$2,000,000,000 loan was all that Britain 
needed, William L. Batt, deputy director 
of the Division of Production of the OPM, 
in a little-noticed address to Swarthmore 
College alumni in Philadelphia, said: 

“IT am apprehensive that we are gravely 
underestimating . . , what I think we must 
do, if we are to continue to live in free- 
dom and comfort ... What are we sending 
to Britain today? Last May our total ex- 
ports .. . amounted to about $50,000,000. 
In December of last year they were ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 . . . There is not 
one shred of evidence that Britain’s indus- 
trial military strength plus what we are 
sending and promise to send at the pres- 
ent time is strengthening her position in 
relation to Germany. 

“The cold, hard truth of the matter is 


that Germany must have devoted most of 
its time this winter to further increasing 
its already preponderant military advan- 
tages over Britain . . . Since last summer 
this country has provided Britain with far 
less than Hitler has been able to extort 
from France alone . . . Germany’s war ex- 
penditure ...is probably in excess of $20,- 
000,000,000 a year .. . The United States 
. will be able to spend no more than 
$6,000,000,000 during the fiscal year end- 
ing next June 30 .. . For us to suppose 
that Britain is growing stronger every day 
in relation to Germany is criminal folly. 

“What, then, does all this mean? . . . It 
means that we must double—no, that is 
not enough—we must multiply by three, 
four, five, and even ten times our pres- 
ent rate of shipments to Britain . . . Then, 
and only then, will it tip the balance .. . 
God forbid that anyone can ever say of us 
—as they now say of France and may yet 
say of Britain—they did too little and too 
late’. 

Who really mirrored the majority Amer- 
ican opinion? Rep. Ham Fish, New York 
Republican; House Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin Jr., Massachusetts Republican; 
Sen. Bennett C. Clark, Missouri Democrat, 
and Wheeler—all have claimed to speak 
for their constituencies in denouncing the 
bill in toto. One of Fish’s skeptical con- 
stituents hired Elmo Roper, survey ex- 
pert, to poll the district: it was 58 per 
cent for the bill as it stood a month ago. 
A Boston newspaper performed the same 
test in Martin’s district: 69 per cent were 
for the bill. Private surveys showed Mis- 
souri 56 per cent favorable. A Gallup sur- 
vey showed Montana 52 per cent against 
Wheeler. The isolationists said they were 
gaining converts daily; Gallup’s March 2 
survey showed 56 per cent of the nation 
for the bill, without further amendments, 
as compared with 54 per cent when the 
senators began orating. 

What seemed to be needed was a real 
awakening on the part of Americans every- 
where to the scope of the problem outlined 
by Batt at Philadelphia—followed by a 
clarification of what they want to do 
about it. Nothing, as Batt remarked, could 
be worse than “too little and too late.” 


A Tighter Hatch Act 


Senator Pledges Early Revision 


as Fund Probes Bare Loopholes 


A year ago Sen. Carl A. Hatch, New 
Mexico Democrat, when introduced at the 
annual $100-a-plate Jackson Day dinner of 
Democratic faithful in Washington, was 
good-humoredly booed for his efforts to 
“purify” politics. Undaunted, the Clovis 
attorney forced through Congress a series 
of amendments to the Hatch (Clean Poli- 
tics) Act designed to outlaw such fund- 
raising dinners, limit political expenditures 
by any party during a Presidential cam- 
paign to $3,000,000, and confine individual 
political contributions to $5,000. 

Last week Democratic National Treas- 
urer Richard J. Reynolds announced plans 
to dodge the Hatch restrictions on the 1941 
Jackson dinner, scheduled for March 29. 
The meals would be free, he disclosed, but 
invitations to the Washington fete would 
be sent only to persons who had contrib- 
uted or promised to contribute $100 to the 
Democratic National Committee. Similar- 
ly, contributions of $50 would earn invita- 
tions to the New York affair and $25 
would cover various state dinners. 

Other loopholes already had been found 
in the Hatch Act. The Senate committee 
investigating expenditures in the 1940 cam- 
paign calculated that $6,000,000 was spent 
to reelect President Roosevelt and $16,- 
000,000 to win votes for Wendell L. Will- 
kie, in the face of the theoretical limit of 
$3,000,000. And the Senate committee 
learned that, since the $5,000 maximum on 
individual contributions did not prohibit 
a person from giving $5,000 each to an un- 
limited number of political committees, the 
du Pont, Pew, and Rockefeller families 
chipped in $350,000 to the Republican 
campaign chest, while Reynolds (who was 
not treasurer at the time) loaned $300,000 
to various Democratic campaign com- 
mittees. 

Last week a special grand jury in the 
District of Columbia, after investigating 
campaign expenditures, reported “exces- 
sive” sums had been spent but that no in- 
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San Francisco’s famous Fillmore Street, 
bisecting the Western Addition from Mar- 
ket Street to the Golden Gate, struggles 
up Pacific Heights past a raffish jumble 
of weather-beaten boarding houses, an- 
tique shops, market bazaars, saloons, and 
honkytonks—all sound-tracked by a dozen 
alien tongues. Like New York’s old 
Tenderloin and New Orleans’ Vieux Carré, 
the surrounding section is a faded remind- 


pal Court, the School Board, the Coordinat- 
ing Council, the Recreation Department, 
a grand jury, a score of churches, and the 
city’s newspapers joined forces to work 
out a broad-gauged program of juvenile 
welfare—even soliciting the advice of Gene 
Tunney, former heavyweight champion, on 
a visit to the city. Their first steps were 
to throw open the gymnasiums of the two 
largest schools for youngsters’ evening use, 
appropriate $6,180 for the continuation of 





tempted murder. 


{| Their previous records spotless, two 14- 
year-old boys, Emmet Jones and William 
Hunter of Paterson, N.J., turned des- 
peradoes for a night last week, barricaded 
themselves in a lonely cabin on Echo “ake 
with an arsenal of seven guns and 500 
rounds of ammunition, and “shot it out 
with a dozen State Troopers and loca: po- 
lice for four hours, firing more than 100 
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San Francisco Chronicle ons 
| ‘Dead End Kids’: Gerald Kenny defended a San Francisco gang; in | 
| William Hunter and Emmet Jones (right) shot it out with cops - 
. Acme 
line 
dictments under the law were justified. er of the city’s Gilded Age and a breeding Log Cabin Ranch, a city-operated farm in 10 
However, on the basis of the grand jury’s place for crime. Mendocino County for the rehabilitation Des 
findings, Maurice M. Milligan, special as- Out of the Fillmore Street district early of delinquent boys, and impose a rigid Lo 
sistant to the Attorney General and neme- _last month, the police routed a gang of 21 curfew on boys and girls of 16 years and in : 
sis of Boss Tom Pendergast of Kansas City, youths, ranging in age from 15 to 20, and _ under found roaming the streets at night. s 
| concluded that “there was unquestionably locked them up on a multiplicity of Last week the grand jury opened an in- the 
| an excessive expenditure of money ... charges involving petty pilfering, purse quiry into the problem and heard a parade $14 
made deliberately in a manner calculated snatchings, burglaries, strong-arm rob- of witnesses. Among their recommenda- bot 
to circumvent the spirit without violating _beries, and automobile thefts. The press tions were that the school-counseling sys- cei 
| the letter of the Hatch Act.” promptly dubbed them the “Dead End tem reach into the lower grades and clu 
To make the theoretical limit of $3,000,- Kids,” after Sidney Kingsley’s play and minister to wayward youths, that ad- the 
000 enforceable by centralizing control of movie, and they quickly became the ditional neighborhood recreation centers an 
all expenditures, Milligan recommended center of a drive to stamp out juvenile be set up to keep children off the streets, hil 
that no group, except a party’s national crime. and that a juvenile welfare commission ing 
committee, be permitted to spend one Social-service agencies soon found that be established to co-ordinate all activi- fir 
cent, directly or indirectly, on behalf of almost all the culprits were products of _ ties. By 
national candidates except with the written broken homes with one or both of the Meanwhile, the older members of the W 
consent of the national committee. On the parents dead or vanished. Most of them fjJImore Street gang—those from 18 to 20 Hi 
other hand, Milligan suggested, in place of were truants from the school system and —awaited their sentences in Superior P 
the present limit of $5,000 on an individ- several had served hitches in reformatories. Court the week of March 17, and the sn 
ual’s contributions to any specific political Invariably, it was discovered, they had younger members, two of whom slugged M 
fund, that a higher ceiling be placed on the _ started their criminal careers by snitching 1 iy w 
on te - ; : an attendant and escaped from the Ju 
total political contributions which any small articles from vegetable stands, dime delle Sitti’ Mies Die 6 Baw dave of P 
individual could give. stores, or homes, and had smoothly gradu- . : Re aes 3: 
: ‘ni - " the height of the investigation, wi!! be 
After studying the Milligan report, ated into the upper brackets in order to 7 : ri. G 
. ‘ “alge . dealt with by the Juvenile Court. ‘heir 
Hatch told Newsweek that all the recom- get money to entertain their girl friends . , a el 
. «“ : , interests will be protected by Public De- 
mendations were “extremely constructive and to purchase the pleasures glorified by i 
: fender Gerald Kenny. The cocky self- 
and helpful” and that he would soon intro- Hollywood. But no one of them had yet : 1. a 
islati : : . assurance of the youths was somewhat 
duce legislation to write them into law. taken a human life. h d by th Pn ear-all T 
To i iat tenes ceil ten Sate shattere _by the sentence of 16-year-o | 
Mi rig 8 ; te ‘ie saliatal ccs Robert Richards, son of a waitress and an 1 
o farther alon e criminal roa -  p 
= .. estranged father, to San Quentin Prison . 
A Break for Dead End Mayor Angelo Rossi’s office, the Munici- ¢. som one to fourteen years for at- p 
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rounds. Driven out by tear gas, the chas- 
tened “bad men” were sent to Jamesburg 
Reformatory for an indefinite term as 
juvenile delinquents. 





Air Disaster No. 5 


Last spring, while the nation’s commer- 
cial airlines were setting an all-time rec- 
ord of seventeen months without a fatal- 
ity, President Roosevelt, in the interest of 
administrative efficiency, combined the 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority and the Air Safety Board, which 
had been independent agencies, into the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and placed it un- 
der the Department of Commerce. “If a 
series of very serious accidents occurred 
after the transfer,” Sen. Bennett C. Clark 
of Missouri forecast at the time, “it would 
come back to haunt the Senate.” 

The Capitol in Washington last week 
was haunted by the deaths of 54 persons 
in five air disasters since then: 25 in a 
Pennsylvania-Central Airliner, at Lovetts- 
ville, Va., in August; 10 in a United Main- 
liner near Salt Lake City in November; 
10 in another United plane at Chicago in 
December; 2 in a TWA Skysleeper at St. 
Louis in January, and, on Feb. 27, 7 more 
in an Eastern Air Lines ship near Atlanta. 

Shortly after midnight last Thursday, 
the Mexico Silversleeper, Eastern’s new 
$120,000 twin-motored Douglas, south- 
bound in foggy, rainy weather, with a 
ceiling of only 300 feet, plowed into a 
clump of pines as it turned 5 miles from 
the Candler airport at Atlanta to make 
an instrument landing, and crashed into a 
hillside, killing seven persons and injur- 
ing the other nine. The disaster, Eastern’s 
first since 1937, killed Rep. William D. 
Byron, Maryland Democrat and World 
War flying instructor; B. C. M. van der 
Hoop, Dutch vice president of the Tin 
Processing Corp., which is to build a tin 
smelter at Texas City, Texas; Juan G. 
Maria, El Salvador importer, Allan Lebo- 
witz, shoe buyer for Butler, Inc.; James A. 
Perry Jr., the plane’s captain, who crashed 
35 miles from his home at Lawrenceville, 
Ga.; Luther E. Thomas, co-pilot, and Clar- 
ence Moore, steward. 

The injured included H. A. Littledale, 
an assistant to the managing editor of 
The New York Times; his wife, editor of 
Parents’ Magazine, and Capt. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, Eastern’s president and 
general manager, who came home without 
a scar from the World War as America’s 
No. 1 ace, officially credited with shoot- 
ing down 25 enemy planes. Rickenbacker 
was taken to Piedmont Hospital, Atlanta, 
with a lacerated eye, fractured ribs, and a 
rebreak of the hip fracture he suffered as a 
daredevil auto racer. 

As the CAB launched an investigation, 
Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada, author of 
the original act which set up the CAA and 
Air Safety Board as independent agencies, 


called for their re-creation, denounced the 
present setup as “legalized murder,” and 
charged: “There is inadequate machinery 
to enforce the safety regulations.” Chair- 
man Harllee Branch of the CAB declared: 
“There has been no change in the safety 
regulations except to tighten them up. The 
machinery for enforcement of these reg- 
ulations is the same as it used to be.” And 
the CAB raised the minimum ceiling 200 
feet. 

Branch’s viewpoint was supported by a 
leading official in commercial aviation, who 
told Newsweek there is “no conclusive 
evidence” that any recent accident re- 
sulted from the new CAB setup. Pointing 
out that flying weather has been far worse 
this winter than last, this official sought 
to dispel popular misconceptions by ex- 
plaining that airlines are neither operating 
old airplanes nor failing to overhaul them 
properly nor are they being deprived of 
competent pilots by the defense emer- 
gency. 


Climatic Error 


In most communities rain is welcomed 
as a natural phenomenon designed for 
man’s welfare, but to tourist-conscious 
Southern California, “heavy dew” is a 
Satanic conspiracy against the common- 
weal. Last week, after more than a fort- 
night of almost daily downpours, the good 
citizens of Los Angeles and surrounding 








Publicity stunt: Jean Ames got wet 
(but California rain was no stunt) 


towns bowed to the elements and admitted 
that it was r-a-i-n-i-n-g. 

In fact, the staunch old Los Angeles 
Times came out in print with the awful 
truth that the rainfall had reached a sea- 
sonal total of 19.16 inches, nearly twice 
the normal precipitation, and forecast an- 
other week of showers. To illustrate how 
rivers and creeks had overflowed their 
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banks, other papers printed pictures of 
pretty Jean Ames, Warner Brothers star- 
let, sitting in a rowboat and dabbling her 
tootsies in water surrounding a sign on 
U.S. Highway No. 99. 

But The Times hit the journalistic jack- 
pot in a dispatch from San Francisco which 
solved the meteorological mystery to the 
everlasting satisfaction of every loyal son. 
California, it developed, was getting Ore- 
gon’s and Washington’s weather, and those 
states were reaping the benefit of Califor- 
nia’s customary balmy breezes. Two weath- 
ermen—J. H. Aldrich and R. C. Counts— 
were quoted as saying that the storm cen- 
ter of the Pacific had slipped about 10 de- 
grees south of its normal spot and gener- 
ated a mixup of cosmic proportions. 





Blue Sunday 


The God-fearing Dutch and Swedish 
settlers of Delaware, like the Puritans of 
New England, enacted a Blue Law in 1740 
which branded as malefactors “whoever 
shall perform any worldly employment, 
labor, or business on the Sabbath Day 
(works of necessity and charity except- 
ed) .” 

Last Friday the Republican-controlled 
House of Representatives failed by three 
votes to adopt a bill repealing the Sunday 
law and extending local option to com- 
munities. The Senate, which had passed 
the measure, retaliated by directing state 
police to enforce it to the “strictest letter.” 
Attorney General James R. Morford, an 
advocate of repeal, marshaled his forces. 

On Sunday at 12:38 a.m. the drive got 
under way with the arrest of Fred Rinnier, 
a taxicab driver, in Wilmington as he was 
taking a fare home. For the next 24 hours, 
steady streams of restaurateurs, news- 
boys, streetcar motormen, milkmen, bus 
drivers, drugstore clerks, candy-store pro- 
prietors—even a few private citizens work- 
ing around their homes and one picket 
marching in front of a hotel—were herded 
into police stations all over the state and 
forced to post bonds for appearance in 
court. By midnight, 509 violators had been 
arrested. 

Morford led the raids and made six 
arrests himself where he thought they 
would have the most effect. Gorman Walsh, 
manager of radio station WDEL, of Wil- 
mington, and his program director were 
taken into custody the minute they went on 
the air. The Rev. Dr. Albert H. Kleffman, 
president of the Lord’s Day Alliance of 
Maryland-Delaware, was accused of vi- 
olating the law by maintaining a techni- 
cian in his West Presbyterian Church to 
broadcast his sermon, but he was not mo- 
lested. A chicken farmer complained that 
his flock of 40,000 was starving because 
of the failure of supply trucks to make 
deliveries. 

The next day, 300 defendants jammed 
into Wilmington’s small municipal court- 
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room for a mass arraignment, and Judge 
Henry R. Isaacs continued their cases until 
later this week, when it will be decided 
whether they must pay fines of $4 to $8 
or spend 24 hours in jail. Similar scenes 
were enacted at Georgetown and Dover. 
Those arrested in rural areas appeared be- 
fore justices of the peace and were fined 
on the spot. 


Honesty Plus 


If Diogenes was in Brooklyn, N. Y., last 
week, he probably found his honest man 
in the person of Louis Posner, 42-year-old 
postman, who found a nickel (1940 Jeffer- 
sonian) on the sidewalk.’ 

Recalling United States postal regula- 
tions about lost property, Posner set out 
grimly to turn over his find to the police. 
He did not get rid of the coin until he 
had: (1) traveled more than 10 miles, 
(2) used two hours of his own time, (3) 
told his story six times, (4) filled out three 
reports in triplicate, (5) spent 10 cents in 
carfare, (6) cost the taxpayers at least $25 
in red tape (salaries, stationery, etc.) . 

When the last demand of bureaucracy 
had been met, the nickel reposed snugly 
in the Lost Property Bureau and Posner 
was ready for a straitjacket. P. S. If no 
one claims the 5-cent piece in six months, 
it becomes the property of Posner—pro- 
vided he is willing to travel more than 
10 miles, use two hours, etcetera. 








Censorship Bogey 


A fortnight ago President Roosevelt, as- 
suring his press conference that he was 
not recommending censorship, suggested 
that publishers themselves curtail the pub- 
lication of confidential information vital to 
national defense. Thereupon Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana charged Mr. 
Roosevelt with making “a further move 
to muzzle the press.” 

Last week Lowell Mellett, $10,000-a- 
year director of the Office of Government 
Reports and administrative assistant to 
the President, denied for his chief any 
such intention. Testifying to a House com- 
mittee on a proposal to put his informa- 
tion office on a permanent basis with 
$1,500,000 a year instead of its present 
$730,000, the 57-year-old former editor of 
the Scripps-Howard Washington Daily 
News insisted that the Administration has 
“absolutely no plans” for censorship of 
press or radio in peacetime or wartime. 

Whereupon the House committee by a 
vote of 12 to 5 approved Mellett’s re- 
quest for $1,500,000. 


Significance 


Mellett (who presumably would be the 
government’s chief censor if the United 
States declared war) was technically tell- 
ing the truth when he said the Adminis- 





tration had no plan for censorship. Several 
such plans have been submitted to the 
White House, but Stephen Early, White 
House press secretary, and Mellett himself 
have opposed the idea of setting up any 
central information office like George 
Creel’s World War bureau. Nevertheless, 
if the country becomes more deeply in- 
volved in the war, censorship is inevitable. 
No nation ever fought a war without it. 

A great deal of confusion in the public 
mind arises from lack of agreement among 
Washington agencies and from diverse in- 
terpretations of the word “censorship.” 
For example, last week the United Press 
suppressed Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson’s confidential testimony to the 
Senate that the Army now had 4,000 
planes (because Sen. Walter F. George 
of Georgia said Stimson wanted it kept 
secret) , and the Associated Press sent out 
the story (explaining that Stimson has 
authorized it). As for the various inter- 
pretations of the word—it must be re- 
membered that, although government in- 
formation has been more readily obtain- 
able in Washington than in any other 
world capital, certain types of information 
(Cabinet discussions, Presidential conver- 
sations with visitors, Army and Navy se- 
crets) always have been withheld. 

Perhaps the most eloquent proof that 
censorship in the European sense had not 
yet come to the United States was to be 
found last week in The New York Daily 
News. On one page of The News, the pa- 
per’s correspondents raised a hue and cry 
about the “censorship crackdown”; on an- 
other, the publisher, Capt. Joseph Patter- 
son, archfoe of the Lend-Lease Bill, hinted 
darkly in an editorial that passage of the 
measure might lead to “revolution.” Cen- 
sored newspapers do not predict revolu- 
tions. 
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Week in the Nation 


Wire Taprrna: President Roosevel 
asked that the Department of Justice (ip. 
cluding the FBI) be permitted to tap wire; 
in espionage, sabotage, kidnapping, and 
extortion cases. 


Communist: Earl Browder announced 
that, when he enters prison to serve four 
years for using a fradulent passport, he will 
be succeeded as general secretary of the 
Communist party by Robert Minor, for. 
merly a highly paid newspaper cartoonist 
and later editor of The Daily Worker. 
Minor, a 56-year-old, thrice-married Texan 
who has served jail terms in Coblenz, Ger. 
many, and New York City for incitement 
to strike and riot, has run for senator, 
governor, and mayor in New York. 


Atuminum: The State and Post Office 
Departments were asked to investigate 
“Aluminum Victory Cards,” an admitted 
money-making scheme conceived in New 
York by Abril Lamarque, former news. 
paper columnist and art director. He sells 
aluminum cards with envelopes, addressed 
to “The King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
Buckingham Palace, London,” for 25 cents 
to British sympathizers, although the cards 
contain, he says, only 3 cents’ worth of the 
light metal. The theory is that 25,000 of 
these 34-ounce cards will supply the King 
with enough aluminum for one Spitfire. 


Nazi: A Federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington indicted Friedrich Ernst Auhagen, 
Nazi lecturer and author and founder of 
the so-called American Fellowship Forum, 
for failure to register with the State De- 
partment as a German agent. The forum, 
the Dies committee’s White Paper charged 
last November, was a German propaganda 
agency preaching “appeasement.” 


~~ Acme 


Mellett (right) told Rep. James A. O’ Leary he planned no censorship 
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Newsweek 


Wide World photes 


Foreign Ministers and army chiefs in Anglo-Turkish talks at Ankara: Cakmak, Saracoglu, Eden, and Dill 


Balkans Boil Under Pressure 
as Nazis ‘Take Over Bulgaria 


Turks Tighten Dardanelles 
and Britain Bolsters Greece; 


Squeeze Put on Yugoslavia 


On the morning of March 3 Bulgarians 
crowded into the great Orthodox Cathedral 
in Sofia to celebrate the national “Day of 
Liberation and Independence”—the 63rd 
anniversary of the day in 1878 when Rus- 
sia had dictated the Treaty of San Stefano 
to the Turks and modern Bulgaria was 
founded. Mingling with the sonorous Slav 
music there was another sound: the roar 
of bombing planes and the clank of mech- 
anized columns. Past the great cathedral 
that had been dedicated to the memory of 
Russian soldiers who fell in the 1877-78 
war streamed the gray-clad troops of the 
Reich. 


German Conquest 

Through all of last week it was obvious 
that the setting for the German occupation 
of Bulgaria was complete down to the last 
detail. Pontoon bridges had been swung 
across the Danube at Ruse, Lom, and 
Vidin. Food, communications, and police 
arrangements were all made ready by the 
Germans. Staff officers by the dozen ar- 
rived in Sofia. At Tschankouria, a skiing 
resort in strategic Southwestern Bulgaria, 
50 villas were taken over for the use of 
Field Marshal Siegmund List, one of the 
heroes of the invasion of Poland, and his 
staff. 

All this was done so openly that two 
days before the occupation George Weller, 
Chicago Daily News correspondent, cabled: 
“The hour of the midnight ball has almost 
struck; the 8,000 or so hobnailed Cinder- 
ellas, who have crossed the Bulgarian bor- 
ders from Rumania by plane, train, ferry, 
and pontoon bridge in tanks, armored cars, 
and motorcycles, are all in their chimney 
corners, and it remains only for Adolf Hit- 
ler to pronounce the word and the magic 
transformation will begin.” 





It began on March 1. In Vienna, Pre- 
mier Bogdan Philoff signed the German- 
Italian-Japanese alliance with only a pa- 
thetic little murmur that he hoped Bul- 
garia could retain the traditional friend- 
ship of Russia. Even as he spoke German 
troops arrived in Sofia. At first they came 
by plane, and all day green Junkers trans- 
ports and nimble pursuit planes with black 
crosses on their wings roared over the neat 
little capital of King Boris. A little later, 
mud-spattered staff cars drove up to the 
German Legation and soon regular Nazi 
troopers with full war packs appeared in 
Sofia’s streets. By this week the Nazi in- 
flux had risen to full tide and lapped 
against the Turkish and Greek frontiers. 

Philoff returned from Vienna on March 
2 and immediately called the one-chamber 
Sobranje (Parliament) into session. He 
carefully explained that Bulgaria would 
not be dragged into war—and that it had 
no other choice than to join the Axis. A 
few deputies—mostly pro-Russian agrar- 
ians—protested against the decision, but 
they were shouted down by an approving 
majority. 

That night George Rendel, the British 
Minister, drove past columns of German 
trucks to the square, plain-looking palace 
for an interview with King Boris. The 
Minister had been given full discretion by 
London to break off diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria and leave when the Germans 
entered. And he had previously told cor- 
respondents: “If I go Bulgaria will be- 
come a theater of war.” 


British Plans 


The German occupation of Bulgaria had 
been expected for so long that everybody 
concerned had time to make preparations 
for it. Turkey mined all except a narrow 
channel through the Dardanelles and put 
in force regulations by which all ships 
passing through the Straits were required 
to obtain permission and take aboard a 
Turkish pilot (by the terms of the 
Montreux Convention, Turkey is allowed 


to close the Straits only if it is at war). 
And, unofficially, the Turks claimed that 
their two-week-old treaty of nonaggression 
with Bulgaria was now a dead letter, since 
that country had become a “German 
province.” 

The German action had been preceded 
by intensive Anglo-Turkish diplomatic 
activity. From Cairo, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden and Sir John G. Dill, chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, had flown 
to Turkey. Crowds cheered them as they 
passed through the country on their way 
to Ankara. 

In the Turkish capital, Eden held polit- 
ical conferences with Premier Refik Say- 
dam and Foreign Minister Siikrii Sara- 
coglu, while General Dill presumably con- 
sulted the chief of the Turkish General 
Staff, Marshal Fevzi Cakmak. After only 
one day of discussion, the British and the 
Turks announced that they had reached 
“a full agreement on all points.” But both 
sides gave the meeting a minimum of pub- 
licity. And the same mystery shrouded a 
sudden trip by Sir Stafford Cripps, British 
Ambassador to Russia, from Moscow to 
Turkey, where he also conferred with 
Eden. 

This week the British Foreign Secretary 
and General Dill left Turkey and arrived 
in Athens on one of the huge British Sun- 
derland flying boats. Hurricane fighters 
patrolled the sky as they arrived. Eden 
was immediately received by Premier 
Alexander Korizis and began the same 
sort of secret conversations that were car- 
ried on in Ankara. And no sooner had they 
left the Turkish capital than Franz von 
Papen, the German Ambassador, tried to 
undo their work by arranging for the 
Turks to receive Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop. 

The German occupation of Bulgaria and 
the British diplomatic maneuvers were ac- 
companied by signs of increasing action all 
through the Mediterranean. The British 
stormed and occupied tl ¢ tiny Italian is- 
land air base of Castelrosso, one of the 
Dodecanese group just off the Turkish 
coast. A few days later they abandoned 
it—after “accomplishing their mission,” 
according to the British, but “driven out,” 
according to the Italians. In Greece, newly 
arrived Hurricane fighters shot down 26 
Italians in a single engagement without 
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suffering any loss themseJves. In Rome, 
Virginio Gayda, leading Fascist editor, 
charged that British troops had already 
landed at Salonika. Aside from this, there 
was no news of the Army of the Nile, 
although south of Bengasi the British 
clashed with German armored units—the 
first appearance of the Nazis in the North 
African campaign. 

On top of all these imponderables came 
a further mystifying word from the Soviet 
Union. A. V. Vishinsky, Vice Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs, called in the Bulgarian 
Minister and in effect washed his hands of 
the troubles of Russia’s little Slav sister 
state. A formal note handed the Minister 
said that the Nazi occupation “leads to 
the extension of the sphere of war” and 
concluded: “The Soviet Union, true to its 
policy of peace, cannot render any support 
to the Bulgarian Government in the appli- 
cation of its present policy.” That was 
purely negative so far as Bulgaria was con- 
cerned. But the British got solace from it, 
seeing at last a real sign of a rift in the 
Bolshevik-Nazi partnership. 


Significance-——— 


Since the start of the war, German 
policy in the Balkans has been based on 
the desire to keep that region at peace in 
order to maintain unimpaired the flow of 
raw materials to the Reich. The occupation 
of Bulgaria might appear as a reversal of 
this trend. But unless the occupation goes 
to Greece, most of the facts about it indi- 
cated it was designed to bolster the funda- 
mental Nazi peace policy in the Balkans. 

First, it was deliberately carried out by 
methods exactly the opposite of those used 
in Norway and Western Europe—when the 
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Nazis were looking for a military show- 
down. There was a minimum of surprise. 
If the German intention was to preserve 
peace, this strategy lessened the possibility 
of any precipitate reaction such as a 
Turkish invasion of Eastern Bulgaria. 

In addition, there was the fact that the 
Nazi occupation destroyed the diplomatic 
basis for a British-backed Balkan alliance 
of Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia, since Bulgaria was the necessary 
central link in any such system. Bulgaria’s 
adherence to the Axis also paved the way 
for Yugoslavia—now isolated both mili- 
tarily and diplomatically—to join as a 
means of self-preservation. This possibility 
in turn helps to undermine the British 
position in Turkey—basis of a Balkan 
coalition—and German pressure in Ankara 
this week already reflected the trend in 
that direction. 

In a military sense the occupation of 
Bulgaria made it difficult for the British 
to open up a Balkan front, even if they 
did try to reinforce Greece through Sa- 
lonika. Except for bombing attacks, there 
was no feasible method by which the Brit- 
ish could strike. And even against an aerial 
offensive, the presence of the German 
Army on the frontiers of Greece and Tur- 
key—the best bases for the RAF—acted 
as a powerful deterrent. 

Lastly, with his troops only 65 miles 
from the Greek port of Salonika, Hitler 
was in a better position than ever before 
to exert pressure on Greece to come to 
terms with Italy. The drawback to this 
maneuver was that in the final analysis it 
depended on the threat of war—the very 
eventuality that German policy has hither- 
to attempted to avoid. 











Soldiers from many lands fight the Italians in East Africa 


NEWSWEEK 


Babel on the March 


Polyglot Forces of Britain 
Crack All East African Fronts 


With a heterogeneous army made up of 
Empire and Free French forces, the British 
struck heavy blows at the Fascists last 
week in Somaliland, in Central Ethiopia, 
and in Eritrea. 

The biggest British success came in So. 
maliland. There, an Imperial force operat. 
ing from Kenya Colony had crossed the 
Juba River and apparently caused the col- 
lapse of the Italian Army. In the following 
two days a British column drove 220 miles 
from the Juba along the coast to Moga. 
discio, the capital of Italian Somaliland, 
and captured it on Feb. 26 with the aid of 
the navy. Although it is a hot and uw. 
healthy little town of only 55,000 popula- 
tion, Mogadiscio represented one of the 
first Italian footholds in Africa, having 
been taken over from the natives in 1889. 
Furthermore, it was the headquarters for 
Marshal Graziani during the Ethiopian 
war, and from it the Fascists drove 
north clear to Harar in Central Ethiopia 
—over roads that they have since vast- 
ly improved and that now lie open to 
the British. 

In the drive on Mogadiscio, the British 
took 9,000 prisoners, including three briga- 
dier generals. Other troops continued to 
straggle in from the barren brush country, 
driven by thirst to surrender. Two days 
later Bardera, the second most important 
town in Somaliland, also fell, giving the 
British virtual control of the Italian colony 
—a possession three times as large and 
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populous as British Somaliland, which the 
Fascists captured last August. 

In Central Ethiopia, British detach- 
ments continued to push the Italians back 
along the road to Gondar, north of Lake 
Tana. South of the lake, in the wild coun- 
try of the Blue Nile, the Fascists faced 
Ethiopian warriors trained by the British 
in the Sudan, who were closing in on the 
Italian garrison at Burye, only 150 miles 
from Addis Ababa itself. 

In Eritrea, where the British have been 
halted for nearly a month by the stubborn 
defense of 15,000 picked Italian troops at 
Cheren—30 miles northwest of the capital, 
Asmara—a column from the north threat- 
ened to outflank the Fascist positions. 
These troops had driven from the Red Sea 
coast in the Sudan, straight down Eritrea. 

In support of all these drives, the British 
Air Foree—now apparently largely com- 
pose! of South African planes—continued 
to harass the Italians. The airport at Addis 
Ababa, the bridge on the Addis Ababa- 
Jibuti railway at Hamash, and the center 
of Asmara were heavily bombed. There 
were almost no accounts of Italian opposi- 
tion, and the British claimed that of the 
300 or more Fascist planes originally sta- 
tioned in East Africa all but 60 had been 
destroyed—and of those remaining only 
twelve were fighters. 


‘Babel Army’ 

The British have often boasted of the 
great mixture of nationalities in the Army 
of the Nile. Even this, however, is put 
in the shade by the variety of the forces 
attacking Italian East Africa. They have 
been dubbed by British officers the “Babel 
Army.” This army has been drawn from 
all over the British and Allied Empires, 
but most of it comes from the belt of 
territory stretching across the middle of 
Africa (see map, page 22). 

The most recent addition to the “Babel 
Army” has been a battalion of Free 
French troops—mostly Senegalese, who 
probably originally deserted from General 
Weygand’s forces. They marched from 
their headquarters at Fort Lamy in the 
Lake Chad region across the Sudan and 
last week were in the van of the column 
driving on Asmara from the north. Other 
Free French forces from Chad had pre- 
viously made an epochal trek across the 
desert to destroy an Italian base at the 
oasis of Murzuk, and last week more Free 
French troops captured the Cufra oasis, 
taking more than 1,000 prisoners. 

The backbone of the British troops driv- 
ing into Eritrea, however, is an Indian di- 
vision, which took part in the capture of 
Bardia and was then switched south. It is 
backed up by regular British units and 
Sudanese troops. On the same front there 
is even a contingent of Free Belgian troops, 
who made the long journey from the Con- 
go across Central Africa to join in the 
fighting. In the Lake Tana region there 
are more Sudanese and native Ethiopian 
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Jockeying for Position in the Balkans 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Although Hitler’s policy is op- 
posed to the opening of a second battle 
front in Europe, he is definitely com- 
mitted to the project of stopping the 
struggle in Albania. And, with the oc- 
cupation of Bulgaria, he is well on his 
way toward attaining this objective. 

However, the Germans undoubtedly 
made this move with the idea that oc- 
cupation of Bulgaria need not necessar- 
ily mean the immediate invasion of 
Greece. The new position of the Ger- 
man Army on the Greek border natural- 
ly would have a strong influence on the 
Athens government. Invasion, by con- 
trast, is the hard way to obtain the ob- 
jective, amounting to an admission of 
failure to coerce Greece and of Musso- 
lini’s inability to finish the job. 

But, other than pulling Mussolini’s 
chestnut out of the Albanian fire, Hitler 
has many sound reasons for wanting to 
dominate this region. He would auto- 
matically safeguard Germany against 
any British attack through the famous 
Salonika back door. He would release 
the Italian Army for service elsewhere. 
He would weaken British control in the 
Eastern Mediterranean in pushing his 
airfields southward to those waters. He 
would immobilize the Turkish Army 
south of the Bosporus and Sea of Mar- 
mara and flank the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles. And he would hold a Damo- 
clean sword over Turkey and the Near 
East, just as he is now pointing his in- 
vasion rapier at England. 

For the position of the German Army 
on the South Bulgarian frontier, flank- 
ing the Turks in Thrace, places the 
blocking of the Dardanelles in Hitler’s 
grasp and threatens a southward move- 
ment into Turkey. In fact, the German 
troop dispositions on the Varna-Burgas 
Black Sea front are well situated for a 
drive aimed at the Bosporus—the weak- 
est of the three-link water-barrier be- 
tween Europe and Asia. 

The whole German position in the 
Balkans, extending through Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, is the same sort 
of centrifugal plan adopted in old cov- 
ered-wagon days, or in our own encamp- 
ments in the Philippines, when every- 
thing was facing outward from a center 
and ready to strike in any direction. 
Thus Hitler threatens Greece, Turkey, 
the British in the Near East, or his own 
supposed friend, Russia, as he may 
choose. 


That isn’t to say, however, that he 
would choose to move any farther than 
the present position unless forced to do 
so. That depends on the state of his 
preparations for the invasion of Britain. 
For a Balkan stalemate, rather than any 
further movement, would be to his ad- 
vantage while attempting the invasion. 


As for the countermove of the 
British to the Bulgarian occupation, 
they, not being able to defend Greece 
by a major,land reinforcement against 
the threat of a German invasion, are 
closing in fast in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean to counter Hitler’s Bulgarian 
stroke. Now that the Turko-British sit- 
uation has been clarified and the Anka- 
ra-London military pact reexamined and 
reaffirmed, closer cooperation between 
the two capitals may be expected. The 
reinforcement of the British in the 
Aegean by occupation of new island 
positions, particularly Lemnos, affords 
the RAF close-in airfields for a bomb- 
ing offensive in both Rumania and 
Bulgaria. 

Any estimate of the trend of military 
events in this area must take account 
of the fact that an appreciable element 
of the powerful Army of the Nile is un- 
doubtedly prepared to bolster the de- 
fenses of Asiatic Turkey should Ger- 
many drive in that direction. But, to 
prevent such a course of action, Hitler 
appears to be planning to keep Gen- 
eral Wavell’s army engaged in Libya in 
the hope of preventing any large part of 
it from being diverted to other fronts. 
To bring about the pinning down of the 
Army of the Nile to the Libyan region, 
German reinforcements are being sent 
to the Italian Army in the Tripoli area. 

So far, these units have been only 
small detachments. It is now known 
that the recent engagement between 
German and British forces south of 
Bengasi was nothing more than that of 
strong reconnoitering patrols and that 
the Germans were employing light mo- 
torized vehicles and not mechanized 
units as reported. That the contact be- 
tween the two forces was in the nature 
of a skirmish is further evidenced by the 
fact that the engagement occurred 
southeast of Bengasi, in which sector 
there exist no major Axis forces. But it 
is clear that the ultimate objective is to 
pin as much as possible of the Army of 
the Nile to its positions in Libya. 
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Write the great work of Britain’s 
air force should in no way be minimized, 
the fact still remains that her main ef- 
fort in winning the war must be exer- 
cised through her sea power, manifest- 
ing itself by efficient use of the “sea 
fleet” operating from adequate bases. 
Our naval aid to Britain consists in two 
things: first, in supporting that sea fleet 
to the limit and, second, at the same 
time preparing our own for any emer- 
gency. 

The sea fleet of a nation consists of 
two elements—naval force and the mer- 
chant marine. The balance between the 
two components of a sea fleet depends 
upon a nation’s geographical position, 
its dependence upon the flow of sup- 
plies to it, and its ability to maintain 
that flow. 

The two best examples are Britain 
and the United States, which, having an 
equal balance in naval strength, will in 
the sizes of their merchant marines ex- 
press the fundamental concepts upon 
which each nation relies in the struggle 
for world survival. In the case of Brit- 
ain the tonnage ratio existing between 
the two elements of her sea fleet is 
normally about one of naval craft to 
fifteen of merchant marine. In our case 
it is about one to five. This indicates 
that we are more self-sustaining, and it 
also points to the path we must follow 
without swerving if we are determined 
to aid Britain to survive. That path 
must be to see that the normal balance 
in her sea fleet is not lowered. 

That still leaves the second problem 
—preparing our own naval establish- 
ment for whatever emergency may 
come. In our growth to maturity, we 
have forgotten that once we possessed 
hardly any Navy but depended largely 
on the merchant marine. In the War 
for Independence and in the War of 
1812, we counted much on privateers 
for naval strength. These were ships 
given letters of marque, which afforded 
them the status of warships. The com- 
mander was duly commissioned in the 
service of the state, and the crew were 
subject to the military discipline of a 
man-of-war. We never gave up this 
right, for we were not a signatory to the 
Declaration of Paris in 1856, abolish- 
ing privateers, nor have we since signed 
any treaty invalidating the right to in- 
voke the principle. 

In fact, in the last war we did invoke 


Letters of Marque for Our Merchant Fleet? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


this principle when we adopted the 
practice of arming our merchant ships 
traversing the war zone and placed on 
board naval personnel as armed guards 
to give ships some external immunity 
from the guns of the submarines. 

For the most important natural law 
of the sea is that of security. Its de- 
mands cover not only external but in- 
ternal security. It requires that the 
safety of ships, passengers, crews, and 
cargoes be assured against the risks of 
the sea, mutiny, and sabotage. 

From the personnel point of view, the 
naval element is immune to danger. 
But this same immunity does not ex- 
tend to our merchant marine, and until 
it does our efforts to aid Britain may be 
severely handicapped and the efforts to 
prepare our sea fleet for any emergency 
be jeopardized. 


The fact remains that in the last 
few years subversive elements have 
crept into the ranks of seamen of the 
merchant marine. Even worse, the 
Nazis, aided by our loose control over 
shipping, which is based on peace and 
not war emergency needs, could move— 
and probably have moved—into this 
fertile field for subversive activity. 

This constitutes a real danger. The 
service of supply to our naval forces 
operating away from home is jeopar- 
dized. Danger exists from sabotage on 
our own ships in traversing the Panama 
Canal. The communication service 
could withhold information or give out 
that which was false. It could impart 
information to the enemies of Britain. 
If we undertook convoy work, as we 
might be forced to do, no naval com- 
mander could perform his task properly 
if the taint of disloyalty ran through 
any of the convoy. 

Fortunately there is a remedy. When- 
ever a state of national emergency is 
declared, it might be possible to give 
letters of marque to all ships not in 
actual naval service. At least the prin- 
ciple could be invoked, and they could 
be given armed guards to support the 
authority of the captain and forestall 
sabotage. The integrity of the commu- 
nications service could be preserved by 
putting naval personnel in charge. For 
efficiency of service, the entire merchant 
marine could be placed under the au- 
thority of a Ship Control Board, similar 
to the practice of the last war. 
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Internationa} 
How to Make a Monkey Out of an 
Ape: This German cartoon of a 
Churchill attack on the Balkans fell 
into the hands of the British censor 
and was released to the United 
States simultaneously with the news 
of the Nazi invasion of Bulgaria 
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levies under the command of Haile Selas. 
sie and his British military advisers. 

In Somaliland, the nucleus of the British 
Army is formed by South African troops, 
brought to Kenya by sea. There are also 
contingents from Rhodesia and Kenya 
itself—ranchers and _ big-game hunters 
mostly. One of the units in the fore of the 
attack on Mogadiscio last week was a 
brigade from the Gold Coast, the malarial 
British settlement on the Atlantic side of 
Africa. From Nigeria, near the Gold Coast, 
there also came troops estimated to num- 
ber 10,000. Finally, as an auxiliary io the 
British Navy there was a collection of 
schooners and Arab dhows towe:! by 
launches that is called His Majesty's 
Kenya Ships. 


Grab in the Orient 


Japan first adopted the word “1 
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tion” as a synonym for “coercion” (uring 
January. Impatient at the slow progress 
of the war being staged by its protégé, 
Thailand (Siam), against French [ndo- 
China, it offered to “mediate” the coxtest. 
Indo-China, with Japanese troops a!'eady 
occupying sections in the north o/ the 
country, succumbed to the threat and 
agreed to an armistice on Jan. 31—\o be 

effective until Feb. 25. 
As the truce approached the deaclline, 
the Vichy government, in keeping — 
vw 0 


Pétain’s seesaw policy, put up a show o 
resistance against Thailand’s “exorbiiant 
demands, and then capitulated. While 
the French Ambassador, Charles Arsene 
Henry, in Tokyo last week showed signs 
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very year...enough to empty every home 
in a city of 13,000 during the past few 
ears. 


fe American tragedy endlessly repeated! 


Men, women and children killed in 
owout accidents every day, every week, 


Lives could have been saved! Injuries 
uld have been prevented... Millions of 


lollars of property damage could have 


-n saved for useful purposes... had 
of these cars been equipped with 
odyear LifeGuards. 


For LifeGuards prevent accidents which 
ght result from blowouts. Thousands 
on thousands of motorists 


've proved that during the 


it few years. 


herever you go, you need 


GOOD*YEAR 


LifeGuard protection. For no tire, old or 
new, is blowout-proof...and blowouts 
strike without warning... on City streets 
...ON mountain grades...on curves...on 


crowded highways. 


Protect yourself, your family and your 
car against blowout dangers. You don’t 
need to buy new tires to have LifeGuards. 
Just replace the conventional tubes now 
in your tires with LifeGuards. 


If you can afford a motor car you can 
afford to equip it with Goodyear Life- 
Guards. Their cost is moderate ... made 
even easier by Easy Pay terms or your 

new car financing plans. 


LifeGuards are the most 
important equipment you can 
put on your car! 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


When a tire with an ordi- 
nary inner tube blows 
out it collapses instantly, 
becoming a writhing 
mass, hard to control. 


But with a LifeGuard—a 
2-ply safety tire built 
within an extra-sturdy 
tube—replacing the inner 
tube inside the tire . 


A blowout is as harmless 
as aslow leak...the safety 
tire remains inflated ... 
you brake and steer your 
carto asmooth, safe stop. 
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MIRACLE IN THE 


1. “Canadian Club must have 

nine lives,” observes a corre- 
spondent, “Always getting lost, 
strayed, or stolen in your ads, yet al- 
ways turning up in time for a happy 
ending. However—I believe these 
stories now—since the same thing 
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happened to me. We were 
exploring some caves in Australia. 
In one vast cavern, which we nick- 
named the Devil’s Dance Hall, we 
laid down our supplies for a rest. 
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2. “Suddenly we heard an ominous cracking noise and looked up in 
time to see a nine-hundred-pound stalactite crashing down on us. 

things moved pretty rapidly for the next few seconds. We barely man- 
aged to get out of the way before the mass of stone hit the floor with a 


3. “—Our Canadian Club stood invitingly unscratched 
next to a huge piece of the fallen rock. Refusing to take any 
more chances, we opened it then and there. And here are 
two people to testify that Canadian Club tastes just as mel- 


smash. And it crushed all our supplies— with a single exception: 


CHANGE TODAY, 


AS THOUSANDS HAVE 


Taste for yourself why more Americans drink 


Canadian Club than any other Imported Whisky 


Whuy do twice as many 

Americans now drink 

Canadian Club as did a 
few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? 

The answer is in Canadian Club’s 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights a/l tastes. Men themselves say 
Canadian Club is “light as Scotch,” 
“rich as tye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” 


Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. 

In Scotland, as in U.S.A., Canadian 
Club is the leading imported whisky. 
It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 
why, for yourself. Just try this unusual 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years old. 
90.4 proof. Imported by Hiram Walker 
& Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


low by flashlight, as it does by lamp-, camp-, or day-light!” 


in 87 LANDS 
WHISKY- WISE 
MEN ASK FOR 
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f haggling over minor details, the French 
wlony prepared for an amputation which 

ill deprive it of large slices of territory, 

ken from Thailand toward the close of 
the last century. 

Thailand demanded slices of the prov- 
inces lying between the Thai frontier and 
the Mekong River (see map). The great 
historic ruins of Angkor Wat, a favorite 
stamping ground for tourists, were tenta- 
tively left on the French side of the new 
Japanese-made frontier. 

Much more important in the Japanese 
scheme of things than any ruins were the 
rich rubber plantations and tin mines 
of the Battambang areas, southwest of 
Angkor, and the vast rice paddies around 
Tonlé Sap, the chief lake of Southeast 
Asia. Thailand, it was believed, after re- 
ceiving these territories, developed by the 
French, would hand the products of the 
areas over to Japan as a broker’s com- 
mission for arranging the “mediation.” 





Chinese Comeback 


Japan Finds Chiang’s Forces 
Gradually Assuming Offensive 


Aside from the Tokyo show of determi- 
nation as mediator in the Thailand-Indo- 
China dispute, Japan’s foreign policy last 
week gyrated as fitfully as a weather vane. 
By turns blustering, devious, and concil- 
iatory, it shifted from Premier Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye’s softly spoken opinion 
that his government was “not pessimistic 
regarding the future of its diplomacy 
toward the United States” to the threat of 
the influential Tokyo newspaper Nichi Nichi 
that, if necessary, Japan would destroy 
Singapore and Guam “by a single blow.” 

The one thing nobody mentioned pub- 
lily in Tokyo was the three-and-a-half- 
year-old “China incident.” Yet this for- 
gotten struggle, long ago written off on 
most foreign military maps as a dull stale- 
mate, actually was showing signs of a re- 
juvenation. 

All the leading cities and most of the 
railways of Northeastern China are under 
control of the Japanese Army. And yet in 
the very midst of Japanese occupied terri- 
tories, wide areas in Anhwei, Shantung, 
Kiangsu, and Shansi remain under the 
control of Chinese guerrilla bands (see 
map). And the Nanking puppet regime, 
set up by the Japanese on March 30, 1940, 
in the name of the turncoat former Chinese 
Premier Wang Ching-wei, has not weaned 
the people of Free China from their alle- 
giance to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and the central government of Chungking. 

In contrast with the sweeping conquests 
of the invasion’s early stages, recent Jap- 
anese military actions have concentrated 
on three limited objectives: (1) the Burma 
Road, Free China’s chief supply route, 
subjected to repeated bombings in an at- 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 


Japanese-held territory (horizontal lines) surrounding guerrilla areas; 
approximate areas ceded by Indo-China to Thailand (crosshatching) 


tempt to destroy its usefulness; (2) Kwang- 
tung Province, where an offensive was 
launched last month against the town of 
Waichow in order to cut off a dribble of 
supplies from the seaboard, and (3) the 
Peiping-Hankow railway, large sections of 
which remain in Chinese hands. The 
latest struggles for control of the railroad 
have centered around Siangyang near the 
Honan-Hupei border, on both sides of the 
Lui Shui River in Southern Hupei, and in 
the Lake Tungting region of Hunan. 

With the Japanese stalemated, Chiang 
Kai-shek has diagnosed the war as 70 per 
cent economic and only 30 per cent mili- 
tary. Dependent chiefly on Britain, the 
United States, and Russia for war sup- 
plies, which for the most part are brought 
in over the Burma Road and the 1,800- 
mile Sinkiang Trail, he has obtained loans 
totaling $170,000,000 from the United 
States and $40,000,000 from Britain and 
has concluded barter agreements for $200,- 
000,000 worth of goods from Russia. 
Chinese economy has been strained, as 
the present monetary inflation shows. But 
the economic burden on Japan has been 
staggering, since the “incident” has cost 
its perpetrator so far a total of 18,000,000,- 
000 yen (about $4,200,000,000) . 

Not the Japanese armies but Chinese 
Communists have provided Chiang-Kai- 


Wide World 


Gen. Mao, China’s Red leader 


shek with his biggest worry in 1941. Per- 
ennial enemies of the Generalissimo, the 
Red troops—whose numbers have been es- 
timated all the way from 48,000 to 250,000 
—agreed to support the central govern- 
ment only a few months before the Japa- 
nese invasion began. 

Tough and expertly trained, they have 
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been particularly effective in guerrilla 
fighting. In recent months both the lead- 
ing Communist units, the Fourth and 
Eighth Route Armies (the latter is known 
as the Eighteenth Group in Chungking), 
have renewed their feud with Chiang. In 
January the Fourth Route Army was ac- 
cused of insubordination and was dis- 
banded, thus heightening the tension. 

Last week the central government ap- 
pealed directly to the 48-year-old Com- 
munist leader Mao Tse-tung. Mao had 
previously taken the stand that the Com- 
munist revolutionary goal must be subor- 
dinated to the immediate struggle against 
Japan, and his authority would be suffi- 
cient to restore discipline in the Com- 
munist ranks. . 

While Chiang’s relations with his Red 
allies have been put to this strain, his 
military situation vis-4-vis Japan has im- 
proved steadily. In a review of the war to 
the end of 1940 Gen. Ho Ying-ching, Min- 
ister of War and Chief of Staff, pointed 
out that during the first period of the 
struggle—before October 1938—the Chi- 
nese had assumed the offensive in only 7 
per cent of 276 major engagements (those 
involving more than 100,000 men). Be- 
tween October 1938 and February 1940 
there were 163 major engagements, and 
in 72 of them the Chinese took the offen- 
sive. Finally, between February and De- 
cember 31, 1940, the Chinese had the 
upper hand in 48 out of 68 battles. And 
Ho Ying-ching predicted that before the 
end of 1941 the balance would have altered 
to such an extent that China could strike 
an effective blow at the invaders. 


Significance 


The impetus of the Japanese drive in 
China has waned so gradually that few 
outsiders have realized that this war, 
technically a stalemate, has been in reality 
a defeat of the first magnitude. The 
Japanese economic and military setup had 
been geared not to a war of attrition but 
to a quick, knockout blow. And yet, after 
three and a half years, the end is nowhere 
in sight. 

To some extent, and for a short time, 
Japan was saved from further humiliation 
in China by the fact that this war was 
a drug on the market of international 
politics. Britain, France, and the United 
States couldn’t agree on a common policy 
toward it. Subsequently, the fall of France 
offered Japan another way out by easy 
victory at the expense of French Indo- 
China. 

Those days are gone, or going fast. 
Britain and the United States now are 
agreed on the need to aid China. Japanese 
expansion by the alternate route—south- 
ward—probably can’t go much farther 
without resistance from the western de- 
mocracies. 

And the “China incident” will have far 
more than incidental importance in Japan’s 
decision as to whether or not to challenge 
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Nazi in Holland: Gen. Christiansen 


new enemies in pursuit of its Asiatic 
ambitions. Voluntary evacuation from 
China would be a new blow to Japanese 
morale. A partial reduction of strength 
in the occupied territories, and the Chung- 
king government, now an integral part of 
the democracies’ worldwide resistance to 
the Axis, would be spurred on to a whole- 
sale offensive. And for Japan to try to 
conduct land operations on several fronts 
—against British Empire forces in Asia as 
well as against China—would subject 
Japan’s already weakened economic and 
military machines to greatly increased 
strain. 








Ripples of Revolt 


Troubles of Nazi Masters Groy 


as Rancor of Subjects Flares 


As Nazi troops poured into treaty-woy 
Bulgaria last week, German gauleiters an 
district commanders were encountering 
fresh difficulties keeping subject peoples 
of other small countries in hand: 


Low Countries: On Feb. 27 a German 
spokesman in Berlin admitted that Hol. 
land and Belgium furnished “a fertile 
ground for agitators.” Foreign occupation 
of the Low Countries, he added, whethe; 
“by God or devil” would arouse resent. 
ment in some quarters. This admission 
came the day after Gen. Friedrich Chris. 
tiansen, Nazi military commander who 
flew the Dornier-X to the United States 
in 1931, imposed martial law in the 
Province of North Holland because of 
Amsterdam clashes between police and 
“disturbers of the peace” in which six 
civilians were killed and a number wound- 
ed. 

The trouble started over Nazi persecu- 
tion of Jews, such as the creation of an 
Amsterdam ghetto. Non-Jewish Dutch 
workers went on strike in sympathy. Ber- 
lin blamed both Jews and British agents, 
who, it was said, might have been landed 
at night by parachutes or speedboats. 
Amsterdam was given a week to raise a 
fine of about $8,000,000; a Jewish citizen 
was executed by a German firing squad, 
and the Dutch Community Councils of 
Amsterdam, Hilversum, and Zaadam were 
replaced by German-appointed “State 
Commissioners.” The Germans warned 
that further outbreaks would result in fif- 
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Fruits of conquest: German soldiers inspecting Dutch cheese 
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Reich Commissioner Josef Terboven tells Norwegians what's what 


teen-year jail terms and more executions 
for those responsible. 

In Belgium, the pro-Nazi newspaper 
Le Pays Réel denounced the fact that 
Winston Churchill was toasted in restau- 
rants and Belgians sang “God Save the 
King,” the “Marseillaise,” and the “Bra- 
banconne” (Belgian national anthem). 
Jewish persecution has also aroused much 
anti-German sentiment, but the food 
shortage was the chief cause of discontent. 
Police seized large quantities of food 
smuggled from the country into Brussels 
to be bootlegged there. 


Scanpinavia: In Norway, sabotage and 
other anti-Nazi activities recently reached 
such a point that Heinrich Himmler, Ger- 
man secret-police chief, had to be called 
in to help the local gauleiters, Maj. Vidkun 
Quisling and Josef Terboven, the Nazi 
governor. One thing Himmler did was to 
stir up young Norwegian Nazis against 
students demonstrating in behalf of King 
Haakon, now an exile in London—he even 
had boys between 10 and 16 supplied 
with rifles. 

Ten Norwegians were sentenced to 
death and seven others sent to jail by a 
German military court at Bergen on Feb. 
24. All were charged with spying for 
Britain, the ringleader with having ra- 
dioed 80 messages with military informa- 
tion to the British. Streetcar conductors 
are also showing their loyalties: whenever 
they come to one of the many King 
Haakon Streets they shout: “His Majesty 
King Haakon Street.” 

The Danes are manifesting their dislike 
of Nazi rule in a different but apparently 
effective way. Their method is to freeze 
the Germans by maintaining a chilly cor- 
rectness that is badly fraying the nerves 
of the occupying forces. A Swedish news- 





paper correspondent reported on March 1 
that the once exuberant Danes had be- 
come a “nation of icicles.” German soldiers 
told him they found the atmosphere in 
Denmark worse than in Norway or Poland 
where they were in constant danger of 
being knifed in the back. 

In their loyalty to King Christian, the 
Danes are more united than ever. The 
monarch’s daily horseback ride through 
the streets of Copenhagen—in good and 
bad weather alike—has taken on special 
significance, and crowds always turn out 
for it. The Danish Government has firmly 
resisted German attempts to oust Prime 
Minister Thorvald Stauning. Nor will the 
Danes tolerate any Gestapo—they control 
their own police. And the current best 
seller is “9th April,” a book about the few 
Danes who resisted the invading Germans. 
It has broken all records by selling more 
than 100,000 in two months. 


Stavs: The Czechs and Poles have 
largely become slave laborers for the 
Reich. Nevertheless, they, too, have dared 
to defy their overlords. , 

The Czechs, encouraged by British and 
Greek successes, listen avidly to foreign 
broadcasts, particularly those from Lon- 
don, despite dire threats of penalties for 
doing it (there have been more than 700 
recent arrests for that “crime” in the 
Brno district alone). And in the last few 
months some 500 elementary-school teach- 
ers were arrested for anti-Nazi activities. 

In Poland, the Nazi newspaper Kra- 
kauer Zeitung reported new and daring 
“bandit” attacks in German-occupied Po- 
land. The Rudno town hall was burgled; 
telephone wires were cut, and German 
funds stolen. Actually, the “bandits” were 
said to have been Polish “Robin Hoods” 
belonging to a well-organized secret Liberty 






party who stole to help the oppressed 
Poles. That was the first.German admis- 
sion of an intensive and far-reaching un- 
derground movement that had been re- 
sponsible for recent cases of sabotage, 
arson, and increasing unrest. 













Gloves Off 


RAF Deals Reich Heavy Blows 
as Nazis Step Up War at Sea 


In a speech on Feb. 25 Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, British Air Minister, read two 
letters describing the results of RAF 
bombing. One was written to a friend 
abroad by a German in the important in- 
dustrial town of Mannheim on the upper 
Rhine the morning after a heavy raid: 
“We experienced a great attack. Words 
cannot describe it. Seven hours in the cel- 
lar. There were said to have been more 
than 200 planes. A rain of bombs over our 
town. Fires everywhere.” The other, ap- 
parently to a Frenchman in Britain, told 
of a raid on a Nazi airdrome in occupied 
France: “You can congratulate your Eng- 
lish colleagues. I observed the precision 
of the bombings. They destroyed four- 
teen airplanes on the ground. The Ger- 
mans carried away the wrecks of these 
airplanes and I was able to count them.” 
Sinclair said he read the letters to show 
that “we are not fighting with kid gloves.” 

The RAF gave further proof of its 
striking power during the week, but not 
so much against inland targets. Nazi na- 
val bases, particularly the ones from 
which submarines and surface raiders have 
been operating, were the chosen targets, 
for the uppermost British need now is to 
break the grip of Hitler’s sea warfare. 

On Feb. 24 the British made a two- 
hour raid on Brest where a 10,000-ton 
cruiser of the Hipper class, believed re- 
sponsible for the attack on a British con- 
voy on Feb. 12, was refueling. When Ber- 
lin announced the death in an “accident” 
the day of the Brest raid of Vice Admiral 
Lothar von Arnauld de la Periére, German 
naval commander in France, the British 
assumed he was a victim of their attack. 
There were other fierce raids on Wil- 
helmshaven, Emden, Flushing, Boulogne, 
and Calais, while the great Rhine port of 
Cologne was twice attacked. 


Planes 

London revealed that the RAF had 
started using for the first time the power- 
ful new four-motored Short Stirling 
bombers, which can carry big bomb loads 
and formidable defensive armament at 
high speed. 

Meanwhile, the issue of The Aeroplane, 
authoritative British weekly, that reached 
New York last week, shed some light on 
German air strength: “We know that in 
France at present the enemy has large 
numbers of Junkers Ju 88 bombers, many 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 
1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 


Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and | 


Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive drives 
Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 


1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

Jan. 10—German Stukas aid Italy in 
Mediterranean. 

Jan. 20—Hitler and Mussolini meet 
for their fifth war council. 

Feb. 11—Franco confers with Musso- 
lini and Pétain. 

Feb. 14—Hitler confers with Yugoslav 
Premier at Berchtesgaden. 

Feb. 16-18—As precaution against 
Japanese attack, Australian troops are 
sent to Singapore and approaches to base 
are mined. 


Feb. 17—Turkey and Bulgaria an- 
nounce pact of friendship. 

Feb. 21-March 2—Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden and Gen. Sir John Dill, 
Chief of Staff, visit Cairo, Ankara, and 
Athens to make war plans. 

Feb. 26—British capture Mogadiscio, 
capital of Italian Somaliland. 

March 1—Bulgaria joins Axis. Nazi 
troops occupy Sofia, their eleventh cap- 
ital since Hitler came to power. 
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squadrons of Messerschmitt Me 109 fight- 
ers, and a fair number of Dornier Do 215 
bombers, some Ju 87 dive bombers and 
He 111K heavy bombers, and a few Me 
110 two-motor fighters.” The magazine 
added: “The enemy is holding back four 
types of aeroplane for the coming offen- 
sive. They are the new Focke-Wulf Fw 
187 two-motor fighter, a single-motor 
—ocke-Wulf fighter, believed to be the 
Fw 197, the Messerschmitt Me 115 single- 
motor fighter, and the Heinkel He 177 
four-motor bomber.” 


‘Wolf Pack’ 


Germany struck its main blows at Brit- 
ain last week on the sea, claiming new suc- 
cesses against British convoys both for its 
submarines and bombers. A “wolf pack” 
of new U-boats, manned by young, spe- 
cially trained crews, and three “lone wolf” 
submarines were credited with sinking 
192,300 tons of convoyed British shipping 
in two days’ operations. And in an attack 
by bombers on a convoy of sixteen ships, 
nine vessels totaling 58,000 tons were said 
to have been sunk outright, three so badly 
damaged that they were considered lost 
while four others received “serious hits.” 
Berlin’s score for the month of February 
was 740,000 tons—550,000 sunk by naval 
units, 190,000 by bombers—plus 67 oth- 
er damaged merchantmen. 

British figures were far below the Ger- 
man totals. Losses for the first fortnight 
of Februzry were put at only 67,442 tons. 
Sut London did admit the sinking—first 
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must be broken’ 


reported by Berlin—of the 900-ton de- 
stroyer Exmoor when Nazi speedboats at- 
tacked a convoy in the North Sea on Feb. 
25. And the opinion was expressed in the 
British capital that the German U-boat 
fleet preying on shipping had been quad- 
rupled during the week. 





Britain’s Belt 


Although food rationing has forced most 
Britons to tighten their belts for more than 
a year, some of the well-to-do have avoided 
the restriction by dining out in hotels and 
restaurants, where nothing but meat has 
been rationed. This evasion has led to con- 
siderable grumbling by the less fortunate. 
Last week, as Germany claimed an increas- 
ing toll of British shipping, the government 
clamped down on those who refused to toe 
the line with the rest. “To protect food 
supplies,” Food Minister Lord Woolton 
ruled that after March 10 hotels and res- 
taurants cannot serve more than one main 
course of either fish, meat, poultry, eggs 
(one only, except in omelets and scrambled 
eggs) , or cheese. Violators will be liable for 
a two-year jail term or a $2,000 fine or 
both. 

Members of the three fighting services 
on duty in Britain, who have enjoyed big- 
ger food allowances than civilians, also had 
their rations of meat, sugar, and tea re- 
duced “as a contribution to the national 
food and shipping situation.” The reduc- 
tion still left men in the combat areas 
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dightly better off than civilians, but 
“gwivel-chair” workers in the services 
henceforth will be allowed no more than 
ordinary civilian rations. 

Meanwhile, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has just completed a plan to 
ease the present egg shortage by putting 
sea-gull eggs on the market this spring dur- 
ing the laying season. They taste like duck 
eggs and have been popular among fisher- 
men. 





Confidence 


On Feb. 27 Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill asked for and got his first vote 
of confidence in the House of Commons 
since he became head of the government on 
May 13, 1940. The vote, a unanimous 
“Yes!”, concerned no grave war issue, but 
a bill to let members of the House of 
Commons appointed to foreign posts “for 
the duration” keep their seats in Parlia- 
ment. 

The new High Commissioner to Canada, 
Maleolm MacDonald, and the Ambassa- 
dors to Madrid and Moscow, Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Sir Stafford Cripps, were the 
members immediately concerned. Viscount 
Halifax, Ambassador to Washington, 
Hoare, and Cripps, have given up their 
salaries of about $10,000, although they do 
still receive yearly expenses of $65,000 for 
Washington, $26,500 for Madrid, and $25,- 
000 for Moscow. 





I] Duce, Creditor 


When Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
began the civil war in Spain in 1936, he 
tried to pay for supplies by barter with 
Germany and Italy—giving raw material 
for finished products—and by selling huge 
quantities of sherry and fruit to Great 
Britain (despite the bloody war the vine- 
yards and orange groves near Seville 
flourished under good care) which were 
paid for in sterling. 

These devices were not enough, and be- 
fore the end he had to go deeply in debt 
to Germany and Italy. The latter last week 
presented its itemized bill, largely for war 
supplies that the Duce had sent Franco 
and had left in Spain when the war ended. 
The main items were: 763 planes, 1,414 
motors, 1,930 cannons, 10,135 automatic 
guns, 240,747 small arms, 7,668 motor 
vehicles, 91 warships (Franco returned all 
but 10), and $41,664,537 rounds of am- 
munition of all varieties. The Italians 
claimed the value of all this to be 5,500,- 
000,000 lire ($277,750,000 at the official 
Italian exchange rate) , and asked payment 
in 24 annual installments. 

So far Germany has made no official 
estimate of Franco’s indebtedness (Hitler 
removed most of his war supplies at the 
end of the conflict), but unofficial esti- 
mates set their bill at around $200,000,000. 


Sidelights of the War 


“A Spitfire a Day Keeps Hitler Away!” 
in Dutch, Javanese, and Chinese is the fa- 
vorite wall slogan in the Netherlands In- 
dies, which have sent Britain the money 
for 40 Spitfires and 18 bombers and raised 
funds for 27 more Spitfires. 


€ According to Berlin, Lt. Col. Werner 
Moelders, 27, shot down his 60th plane 
of the war last week, making him the out- 
standing ace of either side in the war. He 
accounted for fourteen more during the 
Spanish war. However, his record is topped 
by René Fonck, French World War ace, 
who was credited with 75 official victories 
and another 52 unofficial ones. 


€ Germans last week saw Max Schmeling, 
former world heavyweight champion, in 
a new role. Movies of him as a corporal 
in the parachute troops were shown 
throughout the Reich. He said he was too 
busy jumping from planes to think about 
fighting in the ring again. 


{ Dancing was again forbidden in Ger- 
many on March 1, but statement warned: 
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“Do not take that as an indication that 
an offensive will begin on that date, al- 
though it is customary to abstain from 
dancing during major operations.” 


{ The Vatican last week banned a Ger- 
man book, “Erbpflege und Christentum” 
(“Race Culture and Christianity”), by I. 
Koltz, because it advocated compulsory 
sterilization and euthanasia (mercy kill- 
ing) for the unfit. The Vatican organ Os- 
servatore Romano called it defensible only 
“in a system of vulgar materialism and 
brutal paganism.” 


€ Despite the blitz, life insurance is on the 
decline in Britain. Reports of the 50 big- 
gest companies showed new business for 
1940 was 35 per cent below 1939 and 55 
per cent less than in 1938. 


© Whisky drinking also has fallen off 
among Britons. Distillers cut their sup- 
plies for home consumption another 15 
per cent last’ week, reducing them to 65 
per cent of prewar stocks. Whisky exports 
to the United States, which yield millions 
of dollars for the British war chest, aren’t 
affected. 
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Wide World 


ARP in Lilliput: The famous English doll town of Beconscot and its 
builder and air-raid warden, R. Callingham. Callingham is prepared to de- 
fend his town—a hobby representing siz years’ work—against incendiaries. 
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U.S. Service Industries Gird 


to Insure Success in Defense 


Railroads and Four Others 
of 1917-18, 


Sidestep Pitfalls 
Prepare for All-Out Effort 





This article on the service 
industries is the last of five de- 
picting the effect of the defense 
program on industry. Previous 
articles have discussed primary, 
secondary, and basic producers, 
and machine tools. 











The job of forging America’s defense 
machine falls chiefly upon such basic arms 
producers as the makers of tanks, guns, 
and planes and the industries like steel, 
aluminum, and machine tools which pour 
in the raw materials and manufacturing 
facilities needed to produce weapons. But 
behind these primary and secondary pro- 
ducers there is still another tier every bit 
as important to the defense program. 

These background industrics in the pre- 
paredness campaign, without which nei- 
ther guns nor butter could be manufac- 
tured, are the five great service groups: 
transportation, power, communications, 





construction, and banking. A Newsweek 
survey to determine the effect of the de- 
fense program on this group was complet- 
ed last week. It showed: 


TRANSPORTATION: In the World War, 
congestion of railroad freight cars near the 
Atlantic Seaboard, where they could not 
be unloaded because warehouses and piers 
were already jammed, caused a colossal 
traffic bottleneck—made worse by a sys- 
tem of priorities for government goods 
that resulted in tying up thousands of cars 
to carry freight for Federal projects that 
had not even been started. As a result, 
unloaded cars were backed up as far west 
as Pittsburgh and Chicago, causing a 
breakdown of traffic movement and forc- 
ing the government to take over the roads. 

This time the carriers expect that their 
“permit and embargo” system, which al- 
lows them—in cooperation with the gov- 
ernment—to refuse freight that cannot be 
unloaded at its destination, will ensure 
efficient handling of defense-boomed traf- 
fic. This volume rose nearly 7.2 per cent 
to 36,353,609 carloads in 1940, averaging 
699,108 weekly and hitting 837,651 week- 
ly at the October seasonal peak, and is 
expected to advance further to 39,780,- 
237 carloads this year and 42,493,982 in 
1942—up 9.4 and 16.9 per cent respective- 
ly over 1940 but still below the all- 


New power plants for defense: William S. Knudsen inspects a turbine 
rotor in the Schenectady works of the General Electric Co. 








time peak of 53,100,000 carloads in 1996, 

To take care of this increase, the cay. 
riers today have only 1,600,000 car, jp 
service, against about 2,300,000 in 1996. 
But they are confident that extensive »yr. 
chases of new equipment (including 54 557 
cars and 238 locomotives now on or er), 
plus increased speed, greater car capacity, 
and other improvements that have dou. 
bled freight-train efficiency since 1993, 
will enable them to take care of all needs, 

In addition, a substantial part of de. 
fense loads will be carried by the truciing 
industry, normal handlers of about © per 
cent of the nation’s freight as agains: 62 
per cent by the railroads, and now jusy 
expanding a truck fleet already number. 
ing 4,500,000 (only 300,000 in 1917-18), 
Meanwhile, a third big group, Great Lakes 
shippers who usually carry 14 per cent of 
all freight annually, expect 1940’s record 
142,000,000-ton load to be surpassed in the 
coming season, with the main cargo— iron 
ore from Lake Superior region—showing 
a probable gain of 18 per cent. 


Power: Increased demands for power 
to run the nation’s industrial machines 
and light its factories and cities helped 
push electric output in 1940 to a new high 
of 144,982,000,000 kilowatt hours—up 
more than 14 per cent over 1939 and 50 
per cent above 1929. Despite this, gener- 
ating capacity at the end of the year 
(40,331,000 kilowatts—a gain of 3.5 per 
cent) exceeded aggregate 1940 peak loads 
by about 32 per cent. And with further 
big additions to private and public sys- 
tems already under way and planned and 
coal supplies apparently assured, to pre- 
vent recurrence of 1917-18 lightless nights, 
the utility industry, which accounts at pres- 
ent for about 87 per cent of generating ca- 
pacity and 89 per cent of output, belicves 
that ample power will be available for 
future needs. However, the Federal Power 
Commission considers a shortage may de- 
velop in 1942 unless private capacity is 
still further stepped up, and in support of 
this it pointed out last week that recent 
increases in demands for power had run 
far ahead of those which had been pre«|ict- 
ed by utilities. Meanwhile, the government 
is speeding expansion of output from !'ed- 
eral-owned or financed hydroelectric })r0}- 
ects and is seeking early Congressional 
action on a new St. Lawrence power nd 
seaway project under which vast amo: nts 
of additional power would become avail- 
able in four years. 


Banxine: The banks’ job is to put pri- 
vate credit behind the defense prog:.m, 
thereby affording relief to the Treasury 
and helping safeguard government crvdit. 
To help in this, Congress passed an As- 
signment of Claims Act last fall, ma!:ing 
all government defense contracts vali: as 
loan collateral, and though the bulk of 
the early and urgent financing was cone 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
whose commitments reached $523,174.48 
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... AND THE WORLD WILL APPROVE YOUR CHOICE 


OR NEARLY FORTY YEARS the Cadillac crest has 
ymbolized to all the world the finest motor cars money 
an build or buy. 


It still does — even though a Cadillac is now within 
1e scope of modest incomes. For America has dis- 
»vered that the new /ow-priced Cadillac ranks, in every 
nportant particular, with the finest Cadillacs ever built! 
Its rich interiors are designed and executed by the 
ame artisans who create the costliest Cadillac- Fleet- 
vood! Its superlative handling and riding ease stem 
irom the self-same engineering advancements. And it 


has exactly the same engine— the most powerful Cadillac 
V-8 ever built. 

Yes, you can count on whole-hearted public approval 
if you choose this Cadillac. But your self-approval will 
be even stronger. Because you'll find that you can step 
up to a Cadillac without stepping up your motoring costs! 
Owners report 14 to 17 miles per gallon! 

* For the Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE-PASSENGER Coupe delivered 
at Detroit. State tax, optional equipment and accessories—extra. 
White sidewall tires, as illustrated, optional at extra cost. Prices 
subject to change without notice. A General Motors Value. 
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STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS Application for thigipute has 
American Export Lines’ New York-Lisbon steamship service. 3B) TACA (Transportesiifreos Cer 
“Life-lifie” to Europe—only regular American-flag steamship ser- Airline, acquired baimerican 















vice to Europe. Weekly sailings in each direction via Bermuda 
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American Export Lines’ New York, Mediterranean, Black Sea, 
North Africa steamship service. In operation prior to Presidential 
Proclamation closing the Mediterranean to United States shipping. 















American Export Lines’ new New York-India, Burma steamship 
service. Regular semi-monthly sailings each direction—fast time- 
table cargo service. 
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American Export Lines’ former New York-India, Burma steamship 
service. In operation via the Mediterranean prior to Presidential 
Proclamation closing that route to United States shipping. 













TURNING PLANS INTO REALITY (facility for handling passengers, freight and mail ._ . to beg 


help make America supreme in world commerce. (:) To (2) 

on Four years ago, American Export adopted a definite program follow building and operating programs which woul: best for 
of modernization and expansion, with two broad objectives: serve the national defense. ing 
(1) To give American Export Companies every modern To attain these objectives, a threefold plan of action was leist 
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BUILDING PROGRAM 


Four fast American’ Export design cargo ships are being built 
at Bath, Maine, at a cost of $10,000,000. 


Giant Vought-Sikorsky four-engined flying boats are being built 
at Bridgeport, Conn., by American Export Airlines, at a cost of 
more than $2,000,000. ‘ 


, Eight new fast freighters have recently been launched at Quincy, 
Mass., for American Export Lines, at a cost of more than 
$20,000,000. The last of these is now being outfitted. 


Plans are under way to design and construct for American 
Export Lines new, fast passenger liners to replace the existing 
combination passenger and freight ships. 


SLINBOPERATIONS 


Export Mies’ non-stop transatlantic airline. A certifi- 
erate thi™mvice has been granted by the C.A.B. and 
the Presfitt of the United States. Air mail payments 
n Presidam budget awaiting final action by Congress. 


Export nes’ proposed non-stop routes to England 
e—also fn to Rome. Application to begin these ser- 
orarily dll without prejudice because of combat zone. 


Export M@rlines’ proposed short-cut airline route 
ew Orleaffi&nd the Panama Canal, via Central America. 


1 for thifbute has been filed with the C.A.B. 


insporteq™reos Centro-Americanos) . Central American 
juired balimerican Export, subject to C.A.B. approval. 


Export Mines’ New Orleans-Havana route. Havana- 
mute. Nal York-Nassau-Kingston-Cristobal route. All 3 . Pe es ie 
w “short” routes now under flight survey. y ne : fe 


Export Mines’ New York-Puerto Rico “short-cut” mee tes . 
‘rto Rigfffrican direct route. Puerto Rico-South “ A) * 
frican m™te. Intentions to file applications for these ng 


ally dedfed to the Civil Aeronautics Board. American Export Lines | 


American Export Airlines 
25 Broadway, New York City ~~) 
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begun: (1) Build new, fast, advanced-design freighters; Today the new fast freighters on the India route are trans- 
(2) Build large airliners for the de luxe express service porting materials vital to the national defense . . . great flying 
for passengers, mail and commodities; (3) Use the exist- boats are being built . .. combination passenger and freight * 
ing combination passenger and freight ships for the more ships are keeping the “Life-line” to Europe open, and plans 
eisurcly movement of passengers, regular mail and cargo. are made to build fast passenger liners to replace these ships. 
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The MALLORY “CROSS ROADS” 
(above, left). Casually smart, it 
looks equally well brims-up or 
down! Go-as-you-please non- 
chalance—with a spark! Deft, 
cut-edge brim and perky motif 
band. In new Spring colors. 
‘Cravenette’-processed. ‘*% 


The MALLORY ‘“‘TRAVEL-LITE”’ 
(above, right). Comes Spring, 
comes this companionable Nok- 
about felt, lined, that goes any- 
where. Dapper under-welt brim 
sets off a narrow, rakish drape 
band. Mallory-styled colors. 


‘Cravenette’-processed. $5 
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Duck. “Water just 
my feathers sparkle 
Mallory equal that!” 





“No umbrellas for me,” quacked Dapper 
rolls off my back. No matter the weather, 
with smartness—and how! I’d like to see 





| know that a Mallory is a good 
Mallory hats are ‘Cravenette”- 
they’re as soft to the 
he brow. 


Well, Dapper, you might as wel 
wet weather sport, too. Because 
processed to resist moisture. What's en ae 
touch as a raindrop, and as light as a mui aa ncn 
Yet a Mallory gives so much wear, losing one 1s . eco 
trophe. And a Mallory’s styled so smartly, a man jus 


keeps his head in the air. 














The “NOKABOUT” 
—For real hat 
comfort, with 
cut-edge brim, 
narrow band, 
and feather- 


The ‘‘KENTLEY"— 
Bound-edge 
snap brim, bow 
in back, make 
this clubman's 
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The “DUNES CLUB” 
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—A_ swankish 


a light-weight 
Dalverny - Sowa! All 
ing—cus - ee ~4 
stitch welt-edge, purpose Crowns 
soertaebooed Oxford drape 


band, and Mal- 
lory’s choicest 
Spring colors. 
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processed. 


flattering broa 
brim. Match- 
stitch band. : 
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processed. %5 
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Most Mallory Styles $5. The Sportabout $4. Others $6, $7.50 4” 
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in mid-January, bank lending on a sub- 
stantial scale got under way before the 
end of the year. This was revealed by an 
American Bankers Association report this 
week, showing that 195 of the country’s 
largest banks in 79 cities had defense 
loan commitments on Dec. 31 of $572,- 
949,466, as well as $112,235,733 of pro- 
spective loans under negotiation. 


Construction: To build cantonments, 
munitions factories, coastal, and other de- 
fenses and housing for soldiers’ families 
and defense workers, the government’s 
present construction program calls for ex- 
penditures of about $2,000,000,000 through 
June 30, 1942. Much of this was placed in 
the latter part of last year, making 1940 
the best construction year in a decade, 
with total awards in the 37 Eastern States 
(accounting for about 85 per cent of all 
contracts) .estimated by the F. W. Dodge 
statistical service at %$4,003,957,000—an 
increase of 13 per cent over 1939. This 
year the industry looks for a further gain 
of about 14 per cent. 


Communications: Playing a diversified 
defense role, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.—the country’s biggest 
communications unit—last year stepped 
up long-distance facilities by 500,000 cir- 
cuit miles, turned over much of the pro- 
duction facilities of its manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries to Army work, and cooperated 
witk the War Department in air-raid spot- 
ting tests (Newsweek, Feb. 3). At the 
same time, expanding business caused a 
record increase of 950,000 in its telephones 
in service, now at a new high of 17,484,- 
000. Similarly, expanding domestic busi- 
ness as a result of defense was experienced 
by telegraph companies. 


Significance 





The key industries in this group—those 
where a breakdown in services could throw 
defense production into a tailspin—are 
railroads and power. At present, with both 
industries much better prepared for emer- 
gency operations than they were in 1917- 
18, each is confident that present facilities 
and expansions are ample to take care of 
any potential needs. 

However, the snag about sizing up the 
future is that nobody knows what peak 
demands will be when the defense pro- 
gram is in full swing. This was pointed 
out by W. Averell Harriman, Union Pa- 
cific board chairman and now Defense 
Expediter assigned to London, in a recent 
speech in which he warned that railroads 
could not “guarantee” that there would be 
no tight situation in the fall of 1941 or 1942 
and urged that shippers and roads cooper- 
ate to the utmost to keep the peak low 
by spreading shipments. Similar argu- 
ments apply to the power industry, where 
the staggering of work schedules on a 
three-shift basis has done much to level 
out the load. 

Nevertheless, neither of these industries 
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is likely to be caught napping, since each 
can acquire new equipment fairly rapidly 
ahead of foreseeable demands. And, like 
the banks, each is anxious to put over a 
tiptop defense job in order_to demonstrate 








the efficiency of free enterprise when put 
to the test. 


Strike Heat 


CIO Walkout Moves Spur Action 


to Curb Shutdowns in Defense 


In the CIO’s campaign to unionize the 
nation’s mass-production: industries, its 
most dismal failures have been in the 
plants of Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Ford 
Motor Co. Between repeated assaults 
against management positions, the unions 
have bided their time, awaiting a chance 
to crack the nation’s second largest steel 
company and third largest automobile 
manufacturer. 

Last week the CIO saw its opportunity, 
as the defense program put the heat on 
industry to function smoothly and without 
interruption, whatever the cost. At the 
Lackawanna (Buffalo) plant of Bethlehem 
(which holds some $1,500,000,000 in de- 
fense orders) , union members walked out, 
blocked entrances, fought policemen, and 
crippled the 14,000-job works. An NLRB 
consent election was their chief demand; 
grievances, wage increases, and reinstate- 
ments for a group of men laid off on 
charges of deliberate work slowdowns also 
figured. 

At Ford (with $122,000,000 in defense 
orders) , the CIO gave notice of its inten- 
tion to strike, complying with the Michi- 
gan law’s “cooling off” period, which runs 



















Fun at Fort Dix: khaki-clad audience in post theater laughs... 


60 per cent majority to call a walkout), 
mediation, and a “cooling off” period. 
This was somewhat in line with the find- 
ings of a Twentieth Century Fund survey 
committee this week which recommended 
a Federal Emergency Mediation Board, a 
“cooling off” period, mediation clauses in 
labor contracts, and labor-employer com- 
mittees in all defense industries. 


Significance 


The CIO’s eagerness to crack down on 
Bethlehem and Ford—two of the nation’s 








is having a hard time signing up en 
of them to care for the new Army. 
regular Nurse Corps, with strengt 
1,135, must be expanded by about 
before July 1. But so far only about |! 
trained nurses have been induced t 
cept commissions. 

To start a campaign to recruit u! 


ried registered nurses between the age: 
21 and 40 for active duty with the Nurse 


Corps Reserve, Mrs. Franklin D. R 
velt last week turned her press conf 
over to spokesmen for the Red Cross 
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for 30 days in defense industries. Here largest defense contractors—again demon- the Army and Navy Nurse Corps. ey 
again, reinstatements, an end to “discrim- strates that unions do not intend to let urged qualified nurses willing to serve to 
inations,” and an NLRB election were the defense sidetrack union organization aims. get in touch with local, state, or national 
chief demands. Yet the fact that the Lackawanna dispute Red Cross headquarters. 

These disputes, and a rash of small was settled after only 39 hours on come- - - 
shutdowns in other defense industries, back-to-work-and-talk-it-over terms that ‘ ‘ 
brought swift action from Washington. the CIO invariably scorned in the bitter . ists 
The OPM quickly worked out a proposal union wars of 1936-37 shows some defer- Hellzapoppin Enlists 
that Bethlehem workmen (both laid-off ence for the preparedness program. How- The actor fellows, Ole Olsen and Chic 
and striking) return to their jobs, pending ever, each new strike only recruits more Johnson, and the commanding officers of 
a discussion of grievances with the man- support for compulsory mediation or ar- Fort Dix, N. J., exchanged compliments 
agement and an “exploration” of the pos- _bitration as a curb on unions’ right to last week. In honor of the comedians, ' ort 
sibility of an NLRB election. This was ac- _ strike in defense industries. Dix put on a full regimental review by the 
cepted by both sides and, after 39 hours, 165th Field Artillery. In return, Olse nd 
the strike ended. . Johnson staged their show “Hellzapo; in 

With 30 days’ leeway and a strong sus- The Need for Nurses behind the lavender neon front of the new 
picion that the Detroit union gave strike post theater for the benefit of the Army 
notice more to recruit members (crises The one Army officer a rookie can for- Relief Fund (an organization forme: to 


almost invariably swell union member- 
ship) than because it really intends to 
walk out, Washington was less worried 
about Ford. Nevertheless, William S. 
Knudsen, OPM director general, who had 
previously said he saw no need for defense 
labor laws, changed his mind at the end of 
the week and wrote the House Judiciary 
Committee, that Congress should require 
Federal supervision of strike votes (and a 


get to salute—and get away with it—is an 
Army nurse. Holding ranks relative to 
commissioned officers—from second lieu- 
tenant (at $70 a month) to major (with 
a $338 monthly top)—these nurses are 
entitled to snappy salutes, but, tradition- 
ally, they are willing to settle for a cheer- 
ful: “Good morning, nurse.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Army holds out officers’ ranks to nurses, it 





aid widows and orphans of soldiers) . 

Although conditions were not ide: 
the show in the theater, which was 
for movies—the microphone and | 
were out of kilter part of the time an 
grand finale turned out to be an uns 
uled falling of the curtain and stage 


orations—the fresh-from-Broadway hors 


play was nonetheless effective. In ke« 
with the show’s topsy-turviness, it wa 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


... at antics of Chic Johnson and clowns of ‘Hellzapoppin’ cast 


200 standees, mostly enlisted men, who 
got the best break. The chorus girls had 
to scramble over their feet to get to the 
improvised dressing rooms in the back of 
the house. 


The First to Fight 


In modern warfare, the first units to be 
joined in battle are the air forces. Long 
before the ground troops faced each other 
in Spain, China, Poland, Norway, Holland, 
and France the air fighters were engaged, 
as they now are in the air Battle of Brit- 
ain, for it is now generally recognized that 
superiority in the air is necessary to win 
modern battles—essential to prevent 
enemy bombing and strafing planes from 
wiping out large sections of the ground 
forces. 

This new importance of aviation in mili- 
tary strategy and tactics is discussed in a 
new book, Wincep Warrare (260 pages. 
Index. Harper, New York. $3), published 
this week. Its authors are Maj. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, Chief of the Air Corps, and Col. 
Ira C. Eaker, noted Army pilot now in 
command of the Twentieth Fighter Group, 
Hamilton Field, Calif. 

The greatest strategic error made by the 
warring powers in Europe was their fail- 
ure to provide themselves with vast num- 
bers of long-range bombers to wage total 
war on behind-the-lines military objectives, 
the American experts contend. And the 
United States would have made the same 
error had government officials listened to 
those who opposed the construction of 
bombing planes because they can be used 
(though never effectively or economically) 


in civilian “fronts” and are classed as of- 
fensive rather than defensive weapons. 
But even though the United States is 
arming itself with big Flying Fortresses and 
Consolidated bombers, the nation still has 
a long way to go in preparedness, accord- 
ing to General Arnold and Colonel Eaker. 
Should an attacking group of nations be 
able to produce 50,000 planes for use 
against the United States—a not too re- 
mote possibility—it probably would be 
necessary to double the 36,000 annual pro- 
duction rate now planned for mid-1942. 
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Defense Week 


INveNTORY: Getting statistics out of the 
Army or Navy these days is hard as pulling 
teeth. But last week Washington relaxed 
its reticence on defense matters sufficiently 
to number Army planes at about 4,000 
(trainers were slightly more than half), 
Navy planes at about 3,000 (about 700 
trainers), Army personnel at 65,000 of- 
ficers, 886,000 enlisted men (201,000 draft- 
ees), and March draftees at a prospective 
105,000. 


Cuow: Ordinarily, Army mess officers 
of each unit have a daily money credit of 
about 43 cents a man at camp commis- 
saries with which to buy food for their 
men. Mess officers compile their own 
menus from a selected 39-item list. Filling 
50 different units’ menus a day (possible 
problem in a large camp) would tax any 
commissary. Last week, the Army sought 
uniformity in the stomach on which it will 
travel: after May 1, wartime field ration- 
ing will apply; food on balanced master 


menus prepared for Corps Area Com- 
manders will be issued to all units (with 
minor exceptions) in each Corps Area for 
a 90-day test period. Soldiers will average 
5,000 calories a day; mess officers will have 
2 cents a man a day saved by the field- 
ration system for seasoning and tidbits. 


Notes: The first of 1,500 four-cylin- 
der, 45-horsepower midget’ reconnaissance 
trucks with 80-inch wheelbases, blackout 
lights, four-wheel drives built for 60-mile 
speeds and 68 per cent grades at $925 
apiece rolled from the Ford production 
line ... To insure future facilities for the 
manufacture of low-cost gas masks for 
civilians, the War Department awarded 
$37,500 in “educational orders” to five 
companies. 


New Ears of the Army 


For field communications in the World 
War, the United States Army used ra- 
dio only after all other methods—tele- 
phone, telegraph, and carrier 
pigeons—had failed. In one major battle 
an officer at an advanced post under heavy 
bombardment held this last resort in such 
contempt that he radioed his headquar- 
ters: “Am completely out of communica- 
tions.” 


wigwag, 


That officer’s panic was somewhat justi- 
fied by the stable conditions of trench 
fighting which favored maintenance of 
wire lines. But under today’s methods of 
blitz warfare, emphasizing flexible com- 
bat lines and fast mechanized units, radio 
is a prime necessity. For that reason, the 
Army announced last week that it needed 
30,000 radio operators to handle messages 
for the 1,500,000-man army. 

To meet this demand, the Air Corps 
has a radio school at Chanute Field, Ran- 
toul, Ill.; the new Armored Force trains 
operators for its tanks and combat cars 
at Fort Knox, Ky., and the Signal Corps 
maintains a big school (capacity: 1,000 
operators a year, soon to be stepped up to 
2,800) for Army “lids”—so called because 
they “talk through their hats”—at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

At the Signal Corps school, the pros- 
pective operators, selected through apti- 
tude tests, undergo three months of in- 
tensive training. Starting with Morse- 
code signals at five to seven words a min- 
ute, the trainees, who sit at long benches 
with earphones clamped to their ears, soon 
are competent to handle twenty words a 
minute. Before they return to their home 
commands, they also handle secret-code 
messages. 

Since it is almost a sure bet that in bat- 
tle all radio messages would be intercepted, 
secret codes are preferable to straight mes- 
sages or radio telephone, the Army be- 
lieves, because it would probably take the 
enemy too long to decipher them to be of 
any use. 
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Substitutes to Carry Burden 
Under Rationing of Materials 


Consumers Won’t Suffer, 
But U.S. Industry May Be Hit 
When the Emergency Ends 


The fundamental issue of “guns vs. 
butter”—that is, the necessity of finding 
replacements for materials going into mu- 
nitions—drew measurably nearer for a 
long list of American industries last week. 

The mandatory priorities on aluminum 
and machine tools, formally announced on 
Monday (Newsweek, March 3), first 
posed the issue. The next day W. Averell 
Harriman, chief of the materials branch 
of the Office of Production Management, 
confirmed the existence of a critical situa- 
tion in another metal, nickel, by ordering 
a survey of stocks of that vital component 
of stainless steel. By the week end, tung- 
sten (essential for tool steels) was also un- 
der investigation, and nickel, stainless 
steel, tungsten, and zinc all seem slated 
soon to join aluminum on the mandatory 
priorities list. 

However, aluminum held the center of 
the stage, especially after it was revealed 
that civilian users as a group (see chart) 
will get only about 50 per cent of the metal 
they wish in 1941. But, drastic though this 
cut is, housewives needing pots and pans 
aren’t faced with any immediate shortage. 
For one thing, aluminumware makers have 
stocks ample for many weeks, and the 
ename!ware industry is ready to jump in 
whenever the supply of aluminum utensils 
does give out. In fact, enamel-pot makers 
can produce several times their current 
annual volume of around $18,000,000 
(aluminumware is about 20 per cent 
greater) without running up against any 
material shortages. 

Glassmakers, of course, will also come 
in for a bigger share of the utensil market, 
but at the moment Corning (Pyrex) is 
swamped with orders to replace aluminum 
in an entirely different field: glass piping 
to supplant the metal type in chemical 
plants (rubber tubing and hose also will 
be used in the piping field) . 

The new washing machines already are 
reflecting the aluminum shortage. Plastic 
agitators supplant aluminum in some 
models already out and in others soon to 
appear, while Maytag, which used the 
metal for tubs as well as agitators, now 
has new models with enameled steel tubs. 
Similarly, four of the new 1941 electric- 
refrigerator lines have replaced aluminum 
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ALUMINUM PRIORITIES 2 © 
Chief Users of the Metal in 1935-39 61940 
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Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


with molded plastics in evaporator boxes, 
drip trays, etc., and General Electric is 
ready to save 4,000,000 pounds of the 
metal a year by switching to plastics or 
steel for ice-cube trays. Going a step 
farther, Westinghouse last week dropped 
two special refrigerator models because 
of the aluminum situation. 

Food and tobacco concerns, which use 
large amounts of aluminum foil for pack- 


aging, can and are switching to lead {oj 
and to the transparent wrappings made 
by the rubber and chemical companies, 
However, the music-recording industry 
so far has not discovered a satisfactory 
substitute for aluminum in the master 
plates from which phonograph disks and 
transcriptions are pressed. 

The nickel and stainless-steel situations 
are also causing headaches. Meeting jn 
New York, the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association sent a plea to Washington for 
a rating second only to munitions on 
stainless priorities. Meanwhile, some firms 
in that industry are considering 
back” from stainless to tin-coated copper 
for various types of milk processing and 
handling equipment. 

Naturally the nation’s biggest meta!-us- 
ing industry—automobiles—is busy figur- 
ing out solutions for all the potential and 
actual shortages. Already far along on 
plans to save as much as 75 per cent of 
the zinc now on cars, the industry’s re- 
searchers, in cooperation with the OPM, 
are working with chrome, molybdenum, 
and other alloys to cut down on the 
amount of nickel stainless the industry re- 
quires. Moreover, manufacturers now us- 
ing aluminum pistons, carburetors, and 
cylinder heads are redesigning them to 
take cast iron, if the scarcity continues. 

In addition to the savings cited and 
planned in all industries, plastics makers 
assert that large quantities of the scarce 
metals can be hoarded by a far greater use 
of the synthetics in gears, flashlight and 
cosmetic cases, bathroom fixtures (one of 
the newest is a plastic toilet-paper holder), 
as well as in housings for household and 
business appliances, and in many other 
fields. 

However, welcome relief from all the 
talk about metal scarcity came from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself on Friday, when 
he released the report on steel prepared 
by OPM’s expert, Gano Dunn. Emphati- 
cally backing up contentions that mill 
capacity with already-planned extensions 
would be adequate for all needs (conten- 
tions fully developed in Business ‘Tides 
and on page 37 of Newsweek, Feb. 10), 
Dunn asserted that the industry could, if 
necessary, turn out 10,000,000 more tons 
than will be needed this year and could 
produce a surplus over all defense, export, 
and civilian requirements in 1942 by cut- 
ting down repair time and by expanding 
coke and pig-iron output. 


Significance 


The metal shortages, while unlikely to 
affect the individual consumer appreciably, 
because of the replacements, will result in 
costly industrial dislocations not readily ap- 
parent to the layman. The switch to alter- 
native materials naturally involves con- 
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He can slay an ism 


with a pen point 


we best thing to knowing tomorrow’s headlines 
i in advance is to be prepared for whatever they 
may be. Collier’s readers are — because of staff men 
like Walter Davenport. 


It’s a rare and priceless knack —to be able to write 
politics and still stay out of it. Davenport does it—and 
with a gifted pen. 


The politics Davenport sees and knows and writes 
about is broader and deeper than a boss, a senator or 
an election. It embraces movements, trends, policies, 
“isms.” It calls for an analyst, a judge, a prophet. 


Where was the “ham-an’-egg’”’ movement headed? What 
was the import of Huey Long’s empire? Davenport 
told us early and accurately in Collier’s. National defense 
changed from chatter to action when Davenport revealed 
that two guns made up our coast defense from Maine 
to Key West. 


He can deflate a pretender or explode an “ism” with a 
pen point—and he’s been doing it in Collier’s clear back 
to the crusade for repeal. 


x wk *&k * 


So how many tires or fountain pens or bars of soap 
does Davenport sell? 


Millions! Davenport's articles are typical of the punch 
and timeliness and authority in every page that brings 
out Reader Response. We don’t believe any other 
magazine in the multimillion field is as close to its 
readers as Collier’s is. And there are millions of them 
—modern, active, earning, spending Americans—who 
really reach for Collier’s every Friday. 





EXTRA! ADVERTISERS HAVE MADE THIS THE 
© BIGGEST MARCH IN COLLIER’S HISTORY! 
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Drawing by C. C. Beall, 
Collier’s illustrator. 
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Net Profits of Leading Manufacturing Corporations 
for the Years 1939 and 1940 


No. of 1939 1940 Per Cent 
Cos. Industry (In Thousands of Dollars) Change 
15 _—_ EE eee ae oe $ 23,707 $ 20,303 — 144 
17 UN sania nbeinictticontbecascoiaieasediacbiese 27,522 31,086 + 12.9 
19 ERPS TEER eT 9,662 9,185 — 49 
60 Miscellaneous food products................0:00000 66,035 69,717 + 546 
12 a aichetsilitaenicnieciogubitiniialia 3,904 3,926 + 06 
17 IE RESID see nets oc ae Ree 5,907 4,879 — 174 
10 NE ititknnsteishuistumsaitiiidcaaioneatoavieg 12,243 12,810 + 4.6 
19 ee 68,195 70,661 + 3.6 
41 MIN pik ced co ncannbatcdechetaciaesidsaacntesencie 4,811 11,240 +233.63 
10 NE Ni acousavitasandsauserbaciokabanctios 4,136 5,624 + 36.0 
7 PN ac Gia st cdisscnndsin raeoitis daeiscaisas 3,191 4,585 + 43.7 
17 Knitted goods........... ESE DERI Ewe Pee EEE 3,953 2,485 — 37.1 
26 Miscellaneous textile products................2..0+ 18,440 21,958 + 19.1 
20 Clothing and apparel..................:c.cccsscscssseeees 8,247 8,378 + 1.6 
7 MMII WUNIN oocsccssnecaconecccnscyesnosendnsunsassans 3,418 2,281 — 33.3 
16 NN IN cca pater rapatbiae deceit atiteavosania apices 12,155 11,293 — 7.1 
17 RETRO 41,189 40,958 — 06 
26 TO PD asiesccsncicccrcecestestnalishictacesievivctins 5,179 8,231 + 58.9 
42 RN AN hits cok neccteeconsesanacsadaceosassiviags 32,487 56,436 + 73.7 
18 Printing and _ publishing................0.......c00008 7,889 8,845 + 12.1 
26 Chemicals, industrial, etc...................:scsce0e00 119,725 121,100 + 1.1 
16 NI I, MIDs aacachcesiasesenenenssviasosasanensesnsisaies 46,772 50,070 + 7.1 
8 NE ec ctl cree acca nd ogee tssasendiallaeate 1,777 2,008 + 13.0 
9 BN Ne I ace sissctiesscsessnssestbsenisssvesiane 8,380 8,728 + 42 
19 Petroleum products..................ccscsccscossesessese 59,157 65,441 + 106 
12 CANON, DOU, CRG icc csiiicciscncscsescnnssecsece 15,894 15,602 — 18 
27 Other stone, clay, and glass.......0...00.0.....08 30,351 31,996 + 54 
43 NN NN sess ias eacsiotncaschusdnnsncaninians 138,532 274,956 + 98.5 
11 Agricultural implements...........0..00c::ccce 27,389 46,815 + 70.9 
23 Building equipment....................:.cccecceeseeeeeeee 8,512 11,773 + 38.3 
29 Electrical equipment..................c.sccscsceceeeeeee 31,697 43,130 + 36.1 
25 ee Eo 10,617 15,915 + 49.9 
17 Household equipment................:cccccceeseseesees 7,339 8,528 + 16.2 
77 SN aelaadepiindnsininininitinpiiinninnniasteteitcniaciamnnen 24,008 40,445 + 68.5 
10 RN I cs cccdsinccsseincansedaancsthsdieclaten 6,988 9,303 + 33.1 
7 DUN: ORME cassis iiissieiccesnsicssssicavesiocios 12,077 15,782 + 30.7 
41 Miscellaneous metal products.................00. 37,918 40,689 + 7s 
14 I sen as acn scovenciticbuccite scien dian ea 220,468 242,295 + 99 
38 SE MII oa ssiccncsescabiadecabatasncaseesosnsamicione 29,282 42,859 + 46.4 
20 PRUE COON ins cscssisncccssnsscssesesevasees 12,062 29,914 +247 .92 
18 eS GE IR acs ctiviciicsssipuvniccisnnsonasovone 8,114 23,591 +290.74 
19 Miscellaneous manufacturing.................:0006 5,740 8,529 + 48.6 

Sea ae $1,225,069 $1,554,280 + 269 





siderable outlays for styling, planning, and 
tooling. Moreover, many smaller fabrica- 
tors, lacking research facilities, may be 
unable to make the transfer to other ma- 
terials before their market disappears. 
Producers of the scarce metals, however, 
are up against an entirely different loss— 
the surrender of markets developed by 
years of promotion, markets which may 
be difficult to regain after the defense 
boom is over. 

As for the aluminum situation, it will 
require an OPM-administered rationing 
system among civilian as well as defense 
lines to avoid a scramble for the limited 
supplies. Under this, the auto and electri- 
cal-appliance industries, and lines such as 
phonograph recording that cannot readily 
find a substitute, will be treated rather 


liberally. However, fabricators of foil, 
utensils, and novelties (hat checks, tags, 
etc.) may be almost cut off from the 
metal until the new facilities now under 
construction ease the shortage. 


The Profits Picture 


Summarizing the 1940 earnings of 925 
leading manufacturing companies, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York revealed in 
its March monthly bank letter released 
this week that, despite higher taxes and 
labor costs last year, net profits, less defi- 
cits, rose 27 per cent above the year be- 
fore. However, the uneven effects upon 
business of defense spending and the vary- 
ing impact of the new taxes, which in the 














aggregate were 145 per cent higher {hay 
in 1939, were reflected in a somewhat ]::rger 
number of exceptions to the general trend 
than in prior years. 

While the sharpest advances occurre:| jp 
steel and capital goods (see table), the 
taxes and higher operating costs limited 
the gains in important consumers’ goods 
lines and in many cases even resulte:! jn 
lower profits despite increased sales. 

A separate compilation, for 200 «rge 
concerns that report quarterly, showed hat 
the increase in earnings was mostly rolled 
up during the first nine months since 
profits in the final quarter of 1940 actually 
dipped below 1939 levels. This droy re- 
flected: (1) the fact that earnings in 
1939 had hit a peak in the last quarter; (2) 
because of the new taxes enacted dvring 
the summer, the final quarter of 1940 had 
to carry a heavy tax burden; (3) rising 
labor costs narrowed profit margins. 





Heir to Heinz 
In 1896, when Henry John Heinz coined 


the magic phrase “57 varieties,” the Hi. J. 
Heinz Co., established 27 years previously 
to market horse-radish grown in the hack 
yard, was already turning out more than 57 
different food items. His formula was as 
effective as it was simple—‘“to do a com- 
mon thing uncommonly well”—and when 
his son, Howard, became president in 1919, 
“57 varieties” was a symbol of good eating 
throughout the world. Last week the re- 
sponsibility for administering the time- 
tested formula fell in direct line to the 
broad shoulders of 32-year-old Henry John 
Heinz II, who was elected to the presidency 
left vacant by the death of Howard Heinz, 
his father, a month ago. 

Athletic, genial, and constitutionally 
democratic, young Heinz, whose 2-year-oli 
son Henry John III is apparently next in 
line, left Yale and Cambridge eight years 
ago to work diligently in all the Heinz 
divisions from the canning factories to the 
directors’ room. With its stock closely held 
by related or like-minded people (Heinz ex- 
ecutives own stock, but at their deal! it 
must be sold back), H. J. Heinz Co. pub- 
lishes no operations figures, but its scope 
may be judged from the fact that the com- 
pany has 17,000 employes in 26 factories 
(the main plant is at Pittsburgh) , 120 sales 
offices, and 250 foreign agencies. In ad- 
dition, it buys annually the output of more 
than 200,000 acres of farmland and op- 
erates a square mile of greenhouses. In 
one year H. J. Heinz Co. has spent $4,000,- 
000 to advertise its present 126 varieties— 
led in sales by the ready-to-serve cauned 
soups (only Campbell’s less expensive (ins 
of condensed soups sell in greater quauti- 
ty), beans, baby foods, ketchup, and 
pickles. 

H. J. II is expected to make no charge 
in traditional Heinz policies: quality first 
and price appeal second, direct sales to re- 
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The 10th Royal Hussars 


(Prince of Wales's Own) 















From its success at Warbure. in 1760, to its action 
















in France and Flanders in 1914-18, the Standard of the 
Royal Hussars 


Twenty-two Battle Honours for Distinguished Service 
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Dewar’s “White Label” 
















than 60 medals honou ring Dewar’ 
White Lahel for Excellence in 


Scotch Whisky 
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Grand Prize, 


Purchase Exposition, St. Louts, 










1904 ne of more 


If reconnaissance reports your Scotch reserves depleted, enlist 






DEWAR'S White Label and soda. . . highball of the highlands. 





Seasoned veteran, gallant campaigner, it has won more than 






60 medals of honour for distinguished service. That's why, 







to gentlemen the world over, the order of the day .. . and 








FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9 x 12 full color prints of 
ficers, Edition No. 3, without 
sdvertising, sent upon receipt 
if 25¢. Schenley Import Corp., 
New York City, Dept. W. 
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bite Label 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 





White Label \, years old 





Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 
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Sthercles| Both 86.8 Proof BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Copyright 1941, Schenley Import Corporation, New York. 















RAILROADS ARE 
READY 


A factual report to the American people 





What if the country is called upon to meet a real 
emergency this year—or next? How will our rail 
transportation system meet its responsibilities? 
How does the American railroad performance of 
1941 compare with that during the World War? 





co. A thoughtful public, facing a dangerous world 
“ee Situation coolly and realistically, is entitled to ask 
aad such questions—and equally entitled to honest 
~~ ~=answers. Here they are: 
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Bigger locomotives pull more freight. Unqualified statements that railroads have fewer locomotives and cars than in 1917 are mean- 
ingless. Today’s locomotives average half again more powerful. Today’s better freight cars hold a fifth more and travel 64% faster. 





Pace: et er ae j 1 Ne amare rare 
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Housing a million men. For the new army camps, the railroads 
delivered nearly two billion board feet of lumber — 75,000 carloads—in 6 
recent months. Work was never held up because of any railroad failure to 
deliver materials. Cars were loaded and‘ unloaded promptly by shippers 
and contractors. There was not the least interruption of regular rail traffic. 


* * a 
Railroad efficiency more than doubled. That is the 
1939 net result of larger engines and 


cars, longer trains, faster schedules, 
better signals, streamlined yards 





It can’t happen again! 1n 1917 ports and terminals were congested 1920 
32,150 TON MILES 



















and transportation was slowed down because freight cars were used 14,877 and greatly improved operating 
not to move goods but to store them. On just one order, 40 niles TON MILES PER FREIGHT methods. In the peak year of 1929, 
of cars clogged the tracks for weeks until a shipyard got reacly to the railroads hauled 8% million 
unload them. That won’t happen again because close teamwork by PER FREIGHT more carloads of freight than they 
the railroads, shippers and government agencies now keeps cars TRAIN HOUR did in 1918 although they had 





60,000 fewer cars and 5,000 


} moving and gets them unloaded promptly. 
fewer locomotives. 


Whatever the demand — America’s railroads, despite the hard times of recent 
years, are keeping fully prepared to meet the nation’s transportation needs. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasnineron, v.c. 


p PERFECT A national campaign each APRIL to promote good packing, secure loading and careful handling of ALL shipments— 
if. SHIPPING sponsored by Shippers Advisory Boards. Avoid loss and damage. We can't afford to waste our national resources. 
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tailers, “all-out” promotion. Reflecting the 
stealy growth of its business—the defense 
program has had little effect one way or 
anotn»er—Heinz last week announced plans 
for 2 new $50,000 factory in New Jersey. 





Homes on Wheels 


In Chicago last week some 400,000 per- 
sons visited the 1941 National Trailer 
Shov in the International Amphitheater 
where the latest “houses on wheels,” manu- 
factured by nineteen companies, were on 





displey. Ranging in price from less than - 


$500 to $3,600, the new models featured 
such ‘mprovements as larger closets, double 
inner-spring beds, electric refrigerators, 
tiled kitchens, hot and cold running water, 
and more efficient heating systems. 

Although designed primarily for touring 
and vacation use, the 1941 trailers will 
serve 2 double purpose as temporary homes 
for defense. workers. The show had been 
open only two days when the government 
invited manufacturers to submit bids for 
3.000 to 5,000 units, each suitable for four 
persons, to be delivered within 120 days. 
In addition, the Trailer Coach Manufac- 
turers Association revealed that defense of- 
ficials would soon order specially designed 
models to serve as bathrooms, laundries, 
and cafeterias in communities of unmat 
ried workmen. And the Army was re- 
porte! experimenting with trailers to re- 
place tents for field command posts. 

All this means more than tripling the 
industry’s output if normal deliveries to 
dealers are to be maintained, according to 
the association. Last year its members, who 
account for about 70 per cent of total pro- 
duction, manufactured 11,715 units worth 
$7,725,956. While this was a 27 per cent 
increase over 1939 in unit sales, it repre- 
sented a 35 per cent rise in dollar volume, 
reflecting the trend of the past few years 
toward longer, more expensive trailers. 


Fashion Verdict 


An age-old favorite of the cartoonists is 
to picture the distress of milady who, just 
after buying an “exclusive model,” sees 


an identical garment on her neighbor, or 
even her cook. Such true-to-life incidents 
are the result of pirating of original de- 


signs by the low-priced apparel trade, a 
practice responsible for the formation of 
the Fashion Originators Guild in 1932 by 
Maurice Rentner, a Polish-born dress 
manuiacturer. 

Under Rentner’s scheme, manufacturers 
registered their dress designs with a cen- 
tral bureau, and participating retailers 
agreec! not to purchase copies of them from 
other makers—under pain of a boycott 
threat that the Guild would not sell to 
them again if they did. So highly regarded 
Was the plan that the Millinery Creators 
Guild, an organization dealing in author- 





ized versions of Paris styles, adopted a 
similar boycott plan for handling piracy. 

Both schemes ran into enforcement diffi- 
culties, but the worst blow came in 1939 
when the Federal Trade Commission ruled 
that the boycotts were an illegal restraint 
of trade under the antitrust laws. And 
on Monday of this week, the Supreme 
Court of the United States sealed the 
doom of the plans by unanimously up- 
holding the FTC’s orders. 

Justice Black asserted in the decision 
that “the combination is in reality an ex- 
tragovernmental agency, which prescribes 
rules for the regulation and restraint of in- 
terstate commerce, and provides for .. . 
the determination and punishment of vio- 
lations, and thus trenches upon the power 
of the national legislature.” He added that 
the unlawful combination could not be 
justified upon the grounds that design 
copying was wrong. 

The government figures the verdict will 
lower prices on stylish dresses and hats, 
but the trade feels that it will only just 
about eliminate exclusive fashions. Mean- 
while, greater resort to design patents 
(hitherto too cumbersome and expensive) 
and agitation for legislative curbs on 
piracy may be expected. 


“ Apart from style piracy, the millinery 
industry suffers from a number of head- 
aches which include the whims of fashion, 
seasonal peaks and slumps, price compe- 
tition (3 cents profit per hat on the cheap- 
est models), and inefficient methods, ac- 
cording to a “Primer of Problems in the 
Millinery Industry” released this week by 


the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. Result: three-fifths of the work- 
ers make less than $600 a year and in 1937 
100 firms folded up, with 11 per cent of the 
survivors losing money. The primer rec- 
ommends the formation of one-strong em- 
ployers’ association, avoidance of freak 
models, and—after all, it’s the Women’s 
Bureau—the purchase of more hats. 













A Slap From the SEC 


Life Insurance Report Ignores 
Statement From 178 Companies 


Two and a half years ago the SEC began 
the first probe of the life-insurance indus- 
try since the 1906 Armstrong investiga- 
tion in New York. After extensive ques- 
tionnaires, sleuthing, and public hearings, 
the bureau last July was said to have pre- 
pared its report, but the findings were held 
up pending revision at the insistence of 
Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of the 
TNEC, for whom the investigation was 
made. Last week the study was finally sub- 
mitted—a 466-page tome authored by Ger- 
hard A. Gesell, special counsel, and Ernest 
J. Howe, financial adviser of the SEC in- 
surance section. 

Reemphasizing the well-known magni- 
tude of an industry composed of 365 com- 
panies with total assets of $28,000,000,000, 
the report made these principal charges: 
(1) five top companies control 55 per cent 
of the industry’s assets and their director- 

(Continued on Page 47) 








































































































































Triplets: Maisie, 6-year-old Holstein, produced a bumper crop of three 
calves (rarer than human quadruplets) on Long Island. 
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WEST INDIES 


[RED after the long winter? Per- 
haps a little run down? Why not 
get away from the cold—and rest and 
relax in the warm sunshine of the 
tropics—on a Kungsholm cruise? 
The boys and girls are home for 
their Spring Vacation. Why not take 
the family on one of these cruises? 


MARCH 21st 
10 days .... . . . from $125.00 
Sails10 P.M. Back early morning Mar.31st 
See the Citadel, near Cap Haitien, the 
most interesting and historic spot in 
the West Indies, where an Empire rose 
and fell... Enjoy romantic Havana. 


Easter Cruise MARCH 3ist 
12144 days .... . » from $145.00 
Sails at 5 P.M. Back April 13th 
Visit Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Cristobal 
and the Panama Canal. See the famous 
‘‘white’”’ Indians of San Blas in Panama. 
Climax your cruise in romantic Havana. 


APRIL 14th 
7 days eee e @ @ from $85.00 
Sails at 5 P.M. Back very early April 21st 
(Special arrangements for those who 
must be back for school opening) 

See Nassau, with its sun-kissed beaches 
—Charleston, South Carolina, with its 
fragrant, magnificent magnolia gar- 
dens in full bloom. 

A series of short cruises will be oper- 
ated during the coming summer. Plan 
to go on one of these Viking Kungsholm 
Cruises for your vacation. 


Inquire of your Travel Agent or 


Swedish Amebican 


4W. 5ist st.,N.Y.C. LINE circie 6-1440 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








vow 


As compared with what faces 
Germany, Great Britain, and Japan, the 
problem of war finance in the United 
States usually is thought of as extremely 
simple. Actually, it is nothing of the 
kind. For our fundamental problem is 
not a matter of how much we should 
raise by taxes, or how much we shall 
have to borrow, or of the terms under 
which the borrowing should be done. 
Those are merely technical details. The 
real problem is something much deeper. 
And its solution is going to be anything 
but easy. 

In Germany, to repeat once again in 
order to throw our situation into relief, 
the great task has been, except for a few 
commodities, to drive the internal pro- 
ductive facilities to the limit for mili- 
tary purposes, and through the use of 
a system of complete regimentation she 
has eliminated gold and foreign exchange 
as significant elements. In Great Brit- 
ain the major task has been to get the 
wherewithal to pay for the commodities 
that must be obtained from abroad. 
With her, in consequence, the question 
of gold and foreign exchange has been 
and is of utmost importance. 

In Japan there has been a combina- 
tion of both these problems, and where- 
as in Germany and Great Britain the 
question of war finance has not been as 
yet a serious handicap to their military 
operations, for Japan it has been a con- 
trolling factor and has made it impossi- 
ble for her to develop a war machine 
comparable in effectiveness to that 
found on the European battle fronts. 

The United States offers still a fourth 
type of problem, and our solution will 
have to be equally distinctive. 


We have in this country, with 
even fewer exceptions than Germany, all 
the raw materials that we need to con- 
vert this nation into an “arsenal of de- 
mocracy.” We have a productive ma- 
chine that potentially is without paral- 
lel in the world. We have a labor force 
that no other nation can come even 
close to equaling in quantity, training, 
and expertness. Further, we have mag- 
nificent reserves. We have enough cap- 
ital to expand our industrial equipment 
almost without limit. By lengthening 
hours and bringing in women and the 
youth of the country we probably could 
at least double our present active labor 
force. 


Financing the War: United States 


by RALPH ROBEY 
Fourth and last article of a series 


We have a standard of living thai is 
so high that we could divert enormous 
amounts of productive capacity from 
the turning out of consumption goods 
to the making of military supplies wi‘h- 
out endangering the health of our citi- 
zens. And, finally, we have so many 
goods to export, and so much gold and 
foreign exchange, that paying for thie 
relatively few things that we need from 
abroad could never possibly cause us 
any trouble. 

Why, then, should there be a prob- 
lem? With such resources and such re- 
serves, why should we have any difli- 
culty in developing our economy into 
a military machine that will be superior 
to any that the world has ever seen? 


It will be difficult because we can’t 
use such a solution as Germany has em- 
ployed. We insist that our problem 
must be solved within the framework of 
a free economy. We believe that our 
government should buy commodities, 
not commandeer them. We insist that 
our employers shall hire workers at a 
wage and hour scale fixed by private 
bargaining, not by an edict of thie 
state. We want our workers free io 
spend their wages for whatever they 
please and at prices fixed in the market 
place, not by governmental decree. 
And we hold it to be our right to 
eat and wear what we want and can 
afford, not what some bureaucrat tells 
us to eat and wear. 

Can we solve our problem of war 
finance and hold to such beliefs and con- 
victions? Can we make our economy 
into a military machine comparable ‘1 
efficiency and effectiveness to that 
Germany and Great Britain with: 
giving up our freedom? That, in tie 
final analysis, is the fundamental issue 
underlying the problem of war finance 
for the United States. 

We have the capital, we have the ! 
bor, and we have the money. The ques- 
tion is not, therefore, as it is in Englai 
whether we shall be able to pay for tl: 
or that. The real question is wheth 
we have the leadership and the determ 
nation to keep our freedom and at t! 
same time get our resources and ou! 
reserves to work. And bear in mind th: 
no nation, regardless of its potential 
ties, can, by working less and less, lic 
another nation which is working mo! 
and more. 
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ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS 
28.1% 


OTHER MORTGAGES 
161% 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
31.1% 











Newsweek chart—Manning 


(Continued from Page 45) 

ates interlock with 780 corporations; (2) 
directors of mutual companies are “com- 
pletely self-perpetuating”; (3) intercom- 
pany competition in many important 
phases has been limited through agree- 
ments; (4) high-pressure selling has re- 
sulted in a too high lapse rate; and (5) 
weekly-payment insurance sold to low-in- 
come groups is the most expensive insur- 
ance available. Most of these allegations 
had been foreshadowed by the trend of the 
hearings, by previous interim reports, and 
by wholesale “leaks” to the press, but there 
was one major surprise: declaring that in- 
surance assets are now “only available for 
big business,” the report questioned omi- 
nously how long the insurance companies 
should be allowed to “monopolize and dic- 
tate the direction of the flow of savings of 
the people” unless some of these funds were 
invested in common stocks of new ventures 
and in small enterprises. 

The same day an industry spokesman, 
E. E. Rhodes, vice president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co., pointed 
out that the report ignored a 109-page 
statement submitted to the TNEC last 
August by 178 major life companies refut- 
ing the SEC’s charges (except the surprise 
one) in detail. Designed to amplify the 
brief testimony the insurance men had 
heen able to get on the record at hearings, 
the statement explained, for example, that 
intercompany conferences were held not to 
fix rates—which the SEC’s own cost 
showed varied widely—but to check actu- 
arial experience, often at the suggestion of 
state supervisory authorities. The state- 
ment, in addition, charged that SEC testi- 
mony declaring that the relation between 
new business written and gains in insur- 
ance in force was 7 to 1 (showing a high 
lapse rate) contained statistical errors and 
was based on the 1928-37 period which in- 
cluded the depression, where as in normal 
times this ratio is nearer 2 to 1. 

As for the suggestion that insurance 
companies should invest in equities, Thom- 








Okay, Mr. Sykes—let’s 


om do something about it! 








TUTTE Eee 


You’re swamped.. 
Look at your secretary. While you’ve 
dictating to her, her other work has 


-like everybody else. 


1/4 


“I'm sick of hearing that word! 
S 


The rush of orders is keeping the 
shop going on three shifts. But 

we can’t put the office force on 
shifts! Work piles up and everyone 
is getting tense under the strain. 


HLT 


been 


piled up. And now she has to type all the 


dictation you’ve just given her. 





Eee eee 


Ue 


As Office Manager, I feel responsible for 
both of you—your health and the vital work 


you do.. 
ing the.. 


aE: 
GUNN NNAT LUANG TUT mn VONENOONTUGUCA NAL ENNO ENTE i Ti tin 


-so I’m taking the liberty of break- 
-excuse me...work jam... 


URL} 


...of doing my duty by ordering a Dicta- 
phone for you to try. You can give this 


modern dictating machine all your 


dictation—letters, notes, memos, speeches, 
anything—without calling Miss Blake from 
the other important work she does for you. @, 
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MN | TL 
If you are hearing too much about bottlenecks in your own organization, why not try 
Dictaphone and see how this modern dictating machine effectively breaks work jams. 


---DICTAPHONE.-----. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Te 


Dictaphone is always ready when you want it. 
It’s easy to use and it doubles your ability to 
get things done. By eliminating old two- 
person dictation, you expedite the flow of 
work for everybody and break that—beg 
pardon—that BOTTLENECK! 


VU 


| 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., Ww., Toronto | 


(C1 should like to see the Dictaphone movie, 


anyway?’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
(I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 


in my own office without obligation. 


Company 
Address 


““What’s an office | 
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aeons ord DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dic 


which said Trene Mark is Applied. 































































ADDRESSING MACHINES 


a 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE USERS 
CHANGING 


to the clean yet more durable Elliott 


PLASTIKOTE ADDRESS CARDS 


One of the addresses shown below was 
typewriter typed through a ribbon. 


The other address was printed from an Elliott 
Plastikote Address Card in which the same 
address had been stencilled by the same type- 
writer alter the typewriter ribbon had been 
removed. Can you tell them apart? 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Here is a micro- 
scopic photograph 
enlarged several 
times, showing the 
impression of the 
letter “O"’ made by 
a typewriter in an 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Card. 

. mm: When plasticized 
by this simple device 
the normally hard 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Cards can 
be typewriter sten- 
cilled just as easily as 
the soft stencils used 
in stencil duplicators. 


But a few moments after stencilling, an Elion 
Plastikote Address 

Card becomes so 

hard that whatever 

Has been stencilled in 

if ‘can be compared 

for permanence with 

what is written in 

soft cement. Thus 

the durability that is 

required for addressing machine address plates 
has been achieved and thousands of address- 
ing machine users are now discarding metal 
address plates and noisy metal embossing 
machines 


A\n interesting book, describing this and 
other Elliott inventions, is yours if you will ask 
for it on your business letterhead 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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as I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, echoed industry 
sentiment when he asked whether the life 
companies could have come through the 
depression with the outstanding safety rec- 
ord that they did if they had followed this 
theory. And The New York Journal of 
Commerce made the further point that the 
billions of insurance funds invested in gov- 
ernment bonds and mortgages (see chart, 
page 47) certainly don’t go to big busi- 
ness. 

Later in the week SEC Commissioner 
Sumner T. Pike proposed before the TNEC 
that state regulation be stiffened by crea- 
tion of a new Federal agency with limited 
regulatory powers over interstate compa- 
nies. In addition, he proposed (1) a ten- 
point program to improve state regula- 
tion, (2) the eventual elimination of in- 
dustrial insurance through the payment of 
lump-sum death benefits under social-se- 
curity programs, (3) the Federal investi- 
gation of fire, casualty, and marine insur- 
ance, and (4) a study of whether the size 
of insurance companies should be limited 
by devices like restricting the sale of an- 
nuities, restrictive taxation, and encourag- 
ing competition. 


Significance 


Actually the Administration has no hope 
of putting through Federal regulation of 
insurance in the near future (in fact Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney last week said he was op- 
posed to it), especially since a united gov- 
ernment-business front is essential to the 
defense effort. The repetition of now fa- 
miliar attacks on the industry, however, is 
good New Deal strategy designed to get 
the idea of regulation fixed in the public’s 
mind and based on the propaganda theory 
that replies seldom catch up with charges. 








Sloan’s Story 


In 1895, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., fresh from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
went to work in the drafting room of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. for $50 a month. 
Now 45 years later the chairman of Gen- 
eral Motors looks back and recounts his 
role in the turbulent history of the auto 
industry. In a book, ADVENTURES OF A 
Wairre-Cotiar Man, published this week, 
he tells of the struggles of the Hyatt 
company to meet payrolls while trying to 
sell its products to infant auto firms— 
often persuading designers to incorporate 
the bearings into the plans of a car even 
before a manufacturer was found for the 
vehicle. Then, as the auto industry grew 
and integration of supplies was empha- 
sized, there came the series of mergers 
which brought the Hyatt company into 
General Motors and made Sloan a vice 
president. 

An entertaining story, serialized last 
year in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Sloan’s book touches on the lives of the 


me 





men who have grown with the industry 
and deals at length with W. C. Duran; 
creator of GM. Sloan calls Durant , 
genius, but a dictator, whose devotion to 
the stock market caused him to lose cop. 
trol of the company in the 1920 market 
slump. 

The rest of the narrative expounds 
Sloan’s philosophy of how a corporation, 
specifically General Motors, should be rup 
and the part it plays in the lives of the 
public. (Apventures or A Wuite-Cotrar 
Man. By Alfred P. Sloan Jr. in collabora. 
tion with Boyden Sparkes. Introduction 
by Dr. Karl T. Compton. 208 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.) 


- 


pages, 





Rubber Shrub 


Most recent discussions of making the 
United States independent of Far Eastern 
rubber sources have centered around build- 
ing up a stockpile in this country and being 
ready with synthetic substitutes. Last week 
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Sylphs and Sales: withits 1941 
lines of rubber swim suits such 
dazzlers as this—and with prices 
unchanged—U.8. Rubber reports 
winter sales doubled over 1940. 
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nother approach to the problem was em- 
phasized with announcement that the 
Navy Department at its Mare Island 
laboratory near San Francisco was investi- 
gating the possibilities of guayule (pro- 
nounced gwa-yoo'la) as a source of this 
esential raw material. 

A shrub native to Northern Mexico and 
Southwestern United States, guayule has 
been cultivated in the Salinas Valley of 
California for almost twenty years with a 
yield during that time of more than 175,- 
900,000 pounds of rubber (this country’s 
annua! consumption is around 1,175,- 
900,000 pounds), which has gone into 
tires, belting, footwear, etc. About 6,000 
acres of the shrub are now planted. Prior 
to 1928, when the price of crude rubber 
was above 30 cents a pound, about 8,000 
acres were under cultivation. 

The crop is processed in a mill operated 
by the Intercontinental Rubber Co. (con- 
trolled by Dutch capital), which also has 
three factories in Mexico, supplied by the 
abundant natural growth there. In the 
processing, the sagebrush-like plants are 
ground up under water and the rubber 
floats to the surface, where it is skimmed 
of. For maximum yield (1,800 to 2,500 
pounds per acre) only plants four or more 
years old are harvested. 

Faced by higher labor and processing 
costs, guayule-rubber growers must sell 
their product for around 25 cents a pound 
as compared with the current 20-cent quo- 
tation for imported tree rubber. They 
have been seeking a government subsidy 
tomake up this difference but have hither- 
to received little encouragement from de- 
fense officials, who felt that synthetics can 
do the job more cheaply. 



























Week in Business 


Market Peccep: The RFC bought a 
$136,330,557 issue of Arkansas refunding 
bonds at an average interest rate of 3.2 
per cent. A nationwide syndicate of private 
underwriters headed by the Chase National 
Bank of New York and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
had planned to take the major part of the 
issue at 344 per cent and had done much 
preliminary work on it at considerable ex- 
pense, but Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones characterized their proposed 
interest rate as “too high” (the bond 
market has been sagging for weeks). 
Banking circles felt that the RFC’s anxiety 
to keep the Arkansas yield down was to 
prevent that issue, which is tax exempt, 
from offering too much competition in the 
investment market to the forthcoming 
Federal financing, which will be taxable. 
Bond men wondered if other states con- 
templating financing might not demand 
that the RFC also guarantee them low 
tates, 







































Foop: Under the Surplus Marketing 
Administration food stamp plan, relief 











































Triangle 


A guayule-rubber harvester rolls across 6,000 acres at Salinas, Calif. 


recipients may spend their food allowance 
for orange stamps, negotiable for any 
legitimate food item at retail stores, and 
with each $1 in orange stamps they get 
free 50 cents in blue stamps to purchase 
designated surplus farm commodities like 
pork products, butter, eggs, flour, and 
certain fruits and vegetables. Begun in 
Rochester, N.Y., in May 1939, the plan 
has spread to 300 cities and so far dis- 
tributed $53,000,000 worth of body-build- 
ing surplus foods. This week all of New 
York City joined the food stamp parade— 
the borough of Brooklyn has been in since 
September—with a program that will 
affect 500,000 persons. 


Suips: In the presence of shipping execu- 
tives and high government officials, the 
air-conditioned Rio de la Plata, of 17,500 
tons displacement, slid down the ways of 
the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. at 
Chester, Pa. The third of four de luxe pas- 
senger liners being built for Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, she and her sister ships 
will enable the company to increase its 
present fortnightly service between the 
East coasts of the United States and South 
America to a weekly schedule . . . To car- 
ry shipments of Bolivian tin concentrates 
to the government’s projected smelter at 
Texas City, Texas, the Grace Line an- 
nounced plans to begin a regular monthly 
freight run between the west coast of South 
America and Gulf ports . . . Passenger 
steamship service between New York and 
New Orleans ended with completion of the 
last commercial run of the Morgan Line’s 
Dixie, prior to her delivery to the Navy. 
However, freight service between the two 
ports will be continued by the Pan-Atlantic 
Line, using two cargo ships it recently 
bought from the Morgan Line. 


PersonneL: J. C. Merwin, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Chain Belt Co., 
was elected president to succeed the late 
C. R. Messinger . . . Rensselaer V. Clark 
resigned from the aeronautical section of 
the National Defense Commission to be- 
come president of the Hayes Manufacturing 
Corp., automobile-body producer, succeed- 
ing John W. Young . . . Robert E. Connol- 
ly, secretary and treasurer of the Illinois 
Central system since 1933, was named a 
vice president . . . Joseph B. Maclean, as- 
sociate actuary of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York for the past twelve 
years, was elected vice president and actu- 
ary ... E. Russell Lutz, assistant general 
counsel of the Maritime Commission, re- 
signed to become assistant to the president 
of the American President Lines. 


Business Notes: Among its 1941 mod- 
els, Carrier Corp. introduced a new, port- 
able window-type unit combining all the 
functions of summer air-conditioning and 
selling for less than $200, lowest price in 
Carrier history . . . Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
is bringing out a line of men’s Nylon neck- 
wear ... The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association launched a drive to raise 
$1,000,000 for the relief of British retailers 
and their employes. 


Trenvs: Manufacturers’ inventories in 
January, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reported, were 2.2 per cent 
higher than in December, while copper con- 
sumption, according to Daily Metal Trade, 
set an all-time record of 121,788 tons, up 
25 per cent from December . . . Bitumi- 
nous-coal production in the week ended 
Feb. 22 rose 13.3 per cent over the same 
week of 1940, and railroad carloadings 
gained 14 per cent. 
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Merry Month of March Brings Out the Mad Hares 
for a Gambol in Sportsdom’s Screwball Spotlight 


Wide World 


Vera Hruba got 2,500 offers... 


As spring winds blow again, the mad 
March hares of sport poke their snouts 
out of their burrows, see their shadows, 
and decide to stay out anyway. 

In Jersey City a globular figure has been 
observed prowling about the city dumps. 
It is none other than Tony Galento in- 
dulging in his favorite sport—shooting rats 
with a .22—as he trains for a bout with a 
Baer (Buddy) this month. The fight will 
set an all-time high for proving absolutely 
nothing, but the March 21 meeting of Joe 
Louis and a character named Abe Simon 
in Detroit runs it a close second. 

The month in baseball also has its 
strange aspects: the St. Louis Cardinals 
are gulping down a consignment of 5,000 
vitamin B, pills to gratify a whim of Sam 
Breadon, while the Chicago Cubs this week 
were to receive one Lou Novikoff, a heavy- 
hitting outfielder from Los Angeles who 
promises to be the craziest addition to the 
major leagues in many a year. Self-styled 
the “Mad Russian,” he swings on almost 
any pitch within reach and sometimes runs 
for those that aren’t, often hoisting the 
worst pitches over the fence. By these tac- 
tics he hit a mere .363 last season. He likes 
to have his wife sit in a box near the plate 
and scream “strike the big bum out!” It 
puts him on his mettle. 

Elsewhere, ballplayers are frantically 
hunting for exemptions from the draft, and 
overlooking a mighty attractive one run- 
ning around loose and in fact looking for 
an exemption of her own. Vera Hruba, 
beauteous 20-year-old Czech figure skater, 
wants to get married. She is in this coun- 
try on a visitor’s permit which expires the 





14th of the month, and she has no choice 
— if she wants to stay—but marry a United 
States citizen. Interviewed in Cleveland 
last week, Miss Hruba told Newsweek 
she thought American men were “wonder- 
ful,” and some 2,500 of the species think 
the same about Miss Hruba, if proposals 
are any indication, and they should be. 
However, the ice queen’s press agent coyly 
insisted that she didn’t want to marry 
“Just any dope,” but wanted to wed 
“for love.” Her fans hope true love strikes 
Miss Hruba quickly—before March 14, at 
least. 

Some of the mad March hares of sport 
jumped the gun and got out in February. 
Such a one is State Sen. Joseph L. Mur- 
phy of Massachusetts, who discovered that 
wrestling is a racket and offered to wrestle 
Maurice Tillet, dubbed “the Angel,” and 
champion of the world according to Paul 
Bowser, the wrestling promoter. Bowser 
challenged Murphy to be at ringside last 
Wednesday night, but the Irishman failed 
to appear. Later in the week Murphy ex- 
plained that it was Ash Wednesday, and 
he preferred to do his wrestling in private 
anyway. 

Possibly Murphy took warning from the 
experiences of Prof. Douglas McClay, who 
teaches mathematics at Georgia Tech and 
who decided several weeks ago to take up 
boxing. Entered in the welterweight divi- 
sion of the Golden Gloves last fortnight, 
the Prof. was knocked out in the third 
round by a 19-year-old student. Last week, 
still nursing a knee infected in his travels 
to the canvas of the ring, Dr. McClay de- 





... the Angel’ got one, too 
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— 
clared: “I'll be back in the swing befor 
long, and I expect to do considerable hoy. 
ing in the near future.” 

But perhaps the oddest, saddes!, anj 
certainly the wettest case of the ve 
that of the new Golden Gate Race Track a 
Albany, Calif. With some $2,000,000 jp. 
vested in a palatial plant, the establish. 
ment was set to open last Dec. 28. There 
remained a few finishing touches on track 
and drainage system. Then it began to rain 
in sunny California (see page 19). Seas 
of mud forced postponement of the open. 
ing date to Jan. 1, then Jan. 11. By Jan, 
25, it had rained on 33 of the previous 49 
days—just seven days under Noali’s all. 
time record of 40 straight. Finally the 
track opened Feb. 1—in a heavy rain, I 
remained open five days, then went bank. 
rupt. Last week, as the Golden Gate track 
sank deeper and deeper in the financial 
mire, it was still raining. 























Champions of Handicap 


Exploding the theory that only able. 
bodied participants can compete success- 
fully in sports, three performers with per- 
manent physical handicaps have made re- 
cent appearances in the news: 










Jake Twersky was born in a little 
town near Warsaw, Poland, twenty years 
ago. Partially blinded at 4 as a result of 
scarlet fever, he lost his sight completely 
at 9, a year after he had been in America. 
Needing exercise, the youth took up wres- 
tling at the New York Institute for the 
Blind in New York City. Today, Twersky, 
a C.C.N.Y. sophomore, is on the varsity 
mat squad, proving to be more thian a 
match for grapplers gifted with sight. In 
a meet with Montclair (N.J.) Teachers 
last week, the blind wrestler set his oppo- 
nent on his back—the only fall of the meet 
—to help his team to a 14-12 victory. He 
is now the high scorer of the Beaver team 
and has an unbeaten varsity total of five 
matches. But to Twersky, grab-and-grap- 
ple success is not as important as the ex- 
ercise the game affords him. Majoring in 
history, he plans to return to the New 
York Institute after graduation to teach 
his sightless fellow men. 

































Georce GLAMAcK lost half his sight 
when a fingernail was stuck throug! his 
left eyeball during a boys’ sand-lot foot- 
ball game in Pennsylvania. Now on the 
University of North Carolina basketball 
team, the 6-foot-5 Pennsylvanian has 
scored more than his quota of goals for 
the Tar Heels. Shooting from the fou! line 
with a back-to-the-basket one-handed 
hook, he hit the hoop for 45 points on 
Feb. 10 against Clemson to set a new 
Southern Conference record for one game. 
When the regular season ended a fortnight 
ago, Glamack had set another conference 
record with a total score of 306 points in 
15 games. Nicknamed the “Blind Bomb- 
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er,” Glamack plans to coach basketball 
after graduation next year. 


CuarLes Zrmmy lost both his legs in a 
Chicago streetcar accident when he was 
only 7 years old, but nevertheless became 
4 swimmer. Four years ago, he set an en- 
durance record of .148 hours and 25 min- 
utes on an Albany-New York swim down 
the Hudson River. Now in his 40s, Zim- 
my hauled out of the Waikiki Natatorium 
in Honolulu last week after being sub- 
mersed in water for 168 hours and five 
minutes—a new record. Unusually buoy- 
ant because of his lack of limbs, Zimmy 
spent his wet week smoking cigars con- 
tinually, chatting with poolside spectators, 
and catching five-minute naps. He cele- 
brated breaking his old record by eating a 
chicken dinner in the water. 





Sport Squibs 

Lone Snors: At Arcadia, Calif., Mrs. 
Anthony Pelleteri’s Bay View, at 58-1, 
led Charles S. Howard’s heavily favored 
Mioland by a head to win the $100,000 
Santa Anita Handicap. W. L. Brann’s 
Challedon, best horse of 1940, was a 
muddy fourteenth. At Hialeah Park, 
Miami, Fla., E. R. Bradley’s Bimelech was 
the bettors’ choice but could do no better 
than fourth. Two stablemates—Edward 
Moore’s Big Pebble and Get Off—finished 
one-two and paid off 16 to 1 in the 
mutuels, 


Jovrney’s np: Hard-hitting Lew 
Jenkins of Sweetwater, Texas, who won 
the lightweight title from Lou Ambers last 
year, wrote finis to Ambers’ comeback 
plans Feb. 28 by knocking out the Herki- 
mer (N.Y.) Hurricane in the seventh 
round of their over-the-weight bout at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 


PosrcrapuaTEes: While Tom Harmon, 
All-American Michigan halfback, signed 
with Columbia Pictures to portray a cel- 
luloid coach this summer in a movie 
called “Autumn Glory,” his blocking team- 
mate and captain, Forest Evashevski, 
signed a three-year contract to coach the 
real-life game at Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N.Y. 


Smce Gun: Al Blozis, 6-foot-6 247- 
pounder of Georgetown, catapulted the 
16-pound shot in the IC 4-A games at 
Madison Square Garden 56 feet 6 inches 
for a new world’s indoor record. Fordham 
University won the meet, largely on relay 
strength. 


Hicu Fryer: Torger Tokle, 22-year-old 
Norwegian snow bird who has been seek- 
ing “bigger hills” for his death-defying 
jumps (Newsweek, Jan. 27), found one 
this week—Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash. 
—and leaped 288 feet, a new American 
recor, to win the national ski-jumping 
title from the defending champion, Alf 
Engen of Salt Lake City. 
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Springtime for Brooklyn 


by JOHN LARDNER 


"The Brooklyn Dodg- 
er camp in Havana this 
spring is a true Dodger 
camp, to judge by the re- 
port of our agent in Cuba, 
who has just filed his 
story by carrier pigeon. 

A Brooklyn camp is in 
a class by itself, as base- 
ball bivouacs go. Peculiar 
events occur. If it ain’t 
one thing—we quote the 
late Uncle Wilbert Rob- 
inson—it’s another. 

In Cuba this year, the boys started 
off with mafiana trouble. The native 
ground crew, in charge of manicuring 
and beautifying the ball park, is the 
most vigorous and resourceful ground 
crew in the Caribbees; or would be, if 
mafiana would arrive. Meanwhile, the 
base paths become cluttered up with 
rocks, souvenirs, cabbages, and now and 
then a human body. Finding it impos- 
sible to penetrate as far as first base 
without a guide who knew those cata- 
combs, Manager Leo Durocher pro- 
tested to his employer, Leland Stanford 
MacPhail. 

“T can’t get to first base,” he moaned. 

“Are you telling me?” said Mr. Mac- 
Phail, a busy man. “We do not employ 
you for your hitting, my good fellow.” 

“That’s not the point,” said Mr. Du- 
rocher fretfully. “I get my hits, all 
right, but until the groundkeepers clean 
up the field, I can’t reach first base 
without stumbling over that young left- 
hander we thought we sent to Montreal. 
He is lying out there under a pile of 
bottles.” 

“T will fix it,” said L. S. MacPhail, 
and the next day four valuable Dodgers 
were cleaning the ball park, under the 
kindly direction of the native ground crew. 

To keep his staff mentally alert, Mr. 
MacPhail then imported a new, gigantic 
batting cage, with 1,157 parts and a 
book of rules (215 pages) for assembling 
same. His secretary, Mr. Babe Ham- 
burger, went to work. Three days later 
Mr. Hamburger reached Chapter 6 in 
the codebook and announced that the 
author, while a master of racy style 
and colorful dialogue, seemed to have 
confused part 1098-B with part 722-A. 

The Dodgers were too busy to think 
about that. They were wondering why 
buzzards kept flying over the ball park. 





L. 8S. MacPhail 


According to native ex- 
perts, buzzards had never 
flown over that spot be- 
fore the Dodgers arrived. 
It makes you stop and 
think. 


Things happen to 
the Dodgers, in the spring. 
There was, for instance, 
the steak famine which 
struck them a few years 
ago in the town of Orlan- 
do, Fla., in the dynasty of 
Casey Stengel. The Dodgers woke up 
one morning and found no steaks to be 
had. To a ball club, no steaks means 
the same thing as no water to ship- 
wrecked sailors in an open boat. 

Mr. Stengel sent scouts to the sur- 
rounding territory to look for cows. The 
nearest cow was located outside Winter 
Haven, but she had already been 
staked out by the Phillies and bore the 
brand of Jimmy Wilson, the Phillie 
manager. 

“Rustlers will be shot on sight,” said 
Mr. Wilson to the Brooklyn scouts. 

The Dodgers starved on lamb chops 
for three days until the next shipment 
of life-giving steaks arrived in Orlando. 
No solution was ever found for this 
mystery. Mr. Stengel has always sus- 
pected that W. H. Terry, manager of 
the Giants, had a hand in it. 

When the Dodgers trained in Clear- 
water, Fla., in the reign of Uncle Rob- 
bie, they found the steaks too tough to 
chew, even for ballplayers. They ap- 
pointed a spokesman to lay their griev- 
ance before Mr. Robinson. 

“#3%&**!!” said Uncle Robbie. “If 
these steaks are good enough for me and 
Mamma, they are good enough for a 
*&%$#! passel of red-necked ballplay- 
ers!” 

Investigation, however, revealed that 
the hotel management was serving one 
kind of steak to the athletes and an- 
other to Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, on the 
theory that thriftiness is next to Godli- 
ness. Robbie adjusted the menu just in 
time to keep from being lynched by 
three infielders and a catcher. 

As Robbie used to say, if it ain’t one 
thing, it’s another—and no one. can ac- 
cuse L. S. MacPhail and the Dodgers of 
1941 of violating the grand old Dodger 
tradition. 
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of the same disciplined lineaments and ¢p. hobby 
tached sarcasm that marked him in if gritin 
‘ : 20s as an English poet of first importance I +, 191 
Union for a Better World: acatestion ee nner “Med led? - ; 
Two New Books Urge Combine Sassoon, Second Lieutenant in the Brit. i ginec 
f Anglo-Saxon Democracies ay 7 ign told ra sme od 
Oo o } Ss i perior usla 
° 7 ; ; officers that he-refused to go on serving _ 
Two political books on the international in a war “for ends which I believe to |, Thi 
crisis are published this week by writers evil and unjust.” (A military medical a 
who have recently gained considerable in- board found the young aristocrat “tem. soles 
fluence in the democratic world: Clarence porarily insane” and saved him from 4 a 
Streit, whose “Union Now” launched the court-martial.) Now in the midst of ap. “i 
Federal Union Organization two ones aG°, other war, Sassoon presents a slim book VE. > 
and Hermann Rauschning, ex-Nazi and of verse written over the past troubled unpre 
onetime confidant of Hitler, who wrote decade. It is interesting to see what he ‘eal 
The Revolution of Nihilism. has thought about it. 
In their new books, both men develop There is none of the joyousness of his aa 
their basic ideas and, though the philoso- early “Everyone suddenly burst out sing. _ 
phies of each are very different, their im- ing.” These “ruminant rhymes” are sad, a 
mediate proposals add up to much the same echoing a lost idealism: sas i 
thing: that the combined power of the , or 
Anglo-Saxon world is the only one which I am that man who with a furrowing boast 
can stop Hitler, win the war, and construct frown ye 
a lasting and just peace. Thinks harshly of the world—and price: 
Streit’s book, Union Now Wirn Brir- corks it down. rw 
AIN, calls for: federal union of the English- He sings in praise of another way of a 
speaking democracies under one constitu- From ‘Kabloona’ (Reynal & Hitchcock) life, of the security of old moralities and Blak 
tion (based on that of the United States), 4» Eskimo of King William Land _ in scorn for the noises of a day “when “ 
with a common defense force, a common world ideas like wolves are on the run.” John 
igo st ap ae A Step Into the Stone Age I am that man who, having lived his hom 
representation to all members of the union. By the spring of 1938, the Vicomte Gon- day, , : ant 
(However, each of the related nations tran de Poncins, impatient and restless Looks once on life and goes his word- John 
would retain its elective government.) with civilization, decided to try living for less way. 1 
This federation could be left open for any a time with the primitive Eskimos above Then, in a poem dated May 1940, the ¥ 
other nation to join (subject to the ap- the Arctic Circle. That he did, in the bar- poet declares himself; he beckons or 
proval of the member states), but the ren frigidity of King William Land. And, 1 
point Streit emphasizes is that speed is es- though de Poncins returned to France and The ghosts of those who wrought our he h 
sential to stop the spread of autocracy. his country’s army in April 1940 and has English past . ' : "y 
Among the advantages of a federation over not been heard from since, what happened Stand near us now in unimpassioned ye 
a mere alliance, Streit argues, is the impos- __ in his year in the North was written down ranks and 
sibility of one member-state signing a sep- in Kasioona (“The White Man”), with Till we have braved and broken and — 
arate peace and the fact that the United Lewis Galantiére as collaborator. overcast ; A te 
States would not be outnumbered in vot- What is most remarkable about “Kab- The cultural crusade of Teuton tanks. 6; 
ing power by six to one, as it would under _loona” is its graphic picture of what hap- With those lines, a modern Siegfried de- } ¥ 
a British Empire-American alliance. pens to a twentieth-century man when _ fies Hagen in the twilight of his youthful 
Hermann Rauschning’s book, Tue Re- he deliberately embraces a virtual stone- gods. (Raymep Ruminations. 56 pages. a 
DEMPTION OF Democracy, outlines.no such age existence. At the start, de Poncins Viking, New York. $1.50.) rr 
grandiose proposal. Convinced that his found himself nauseated by the thought : 
former friend Hitler is the opportunist rchynm mo = frozen, = porary = oe 
spearhead of a world movement based on sh and seal, and completely baffled by 4 . ‘ 
revolt of the masses, which may break out the natives who possessed “that obscure Gala Chance for Bibliop hiles pe 
anywhere in the world, the former German consciousness which I hesitate to call a The death last September of A. Edward pr 
Junker sees salvation only in an Anglo-Sax- mind.” Yet he wound up his twelve-month Newton brought to a close a unique Amer- sap 
on combine that will revitalize the demo- stay unconcerned by odors, eating rotten ican career and ended what bibliophiles 
cratic idea and make it the nucleus of a__ fish with enjoyment, and finding himself now call the “Age of Newton.” ago 
world movement. He stresses, however, that _—when suddenly confronted by a stray Alfred Edward Newton—known $36 
a great array of military power in Britain or white man—far more at home with the Es- throughout the musty world of book col- ing 
the United States will not be enough. By _kimos. (KaBioona. 339 pages. Illustrations ecting as A.E.N.—was a Philadelphia be 


opposing Hitler with a military dictatorship 
and a planned economy (evil heritages 
from the French Revolution, according to 
Rauschning) , the democracies would mere- 


and photographs by the author. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $3.) 





businessman whose consuming passion Was 
rare and precious books. A collector trom 
the age of 14, when he clerked in a book- 
store for $12 a week, Newton was a shrewd 











ly be playing into the enemy’s hands and A Troubled Decade in Rhyme industrialist, but his main interest in his 
end up as totalitarian states themselves. I that ape oe ee lucrative electrical-appliance business ws rel 
And that is Hitler’s objective. (Union look Se See ee a ee the money he could make to spend on ‘1is tri 
Now Wira Britain. 234 pages. Harper, Si a sah . , library. It took a lot, and he made a |vt. ed 
New York. $1.75. Tue Repemption or . ot See Oe EE SRS At one time, his collection was appraised ob 
Democracy. 243 pages. Alliance, New ee at $2,000,000. me 
York. $3.) At 55, Siegfried Sassoon is writing verse Newton’s literary career grew out of /1is 
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hobby. He found an aptitude for words by 
writing advertising copy for his business; 
in 1918, with “The Amenities of Book Col- 
lecting,” he began a series of books that 
gained him an exceptionally wide audience 
and, through the author’s infectious en- 
thusiasm, made many converts to bibliog- 
raphy. 

This week the Newton collection went 
on exhibition at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries in New York, prior to its being sold 
at auction in April. As arranged by his 
only son, Swift Newton, the sale of 
AE.N.’s collection promises to create an 
unprecedented stir among collectors and 
dealers. 

The Newton library, which its owner 
housed on his Main Line country estate 
near Philadelphia, is not one of the great 
collections in the sense that the Morgan 
or Huntington libraries are. Although it 
boasts a first folio Shakespeare (as any 
“serious” collection must), there are no 
priceless medieval manuscripts or Egyp- 
tian papyri. Its strength lies in quality: 
there is a magnificent collection of original 
illustrations and water colors by William 
Blake, rare items of Charles Lamb, Dick- 
ens, Goldsmith, and, above all, Samuel 
Johnson. (Newton, who was equally at 
home in England and America, was the 
first American to be president of the 
Johnson Society of Great Britain. “His 
library had a sober magnificence,” said 
The London Times on his death, “it might 
have been Lord Chesterfield’s.” 

The sale of Newton’s books at auction— 
he had nearly 10,000—reflects a wish made 
by the collector some years ago. He 
wanted, he said, to give other collectors 
and dealers “the fun of the chase.” Ar- 
ranged alphabetically, the first part, from 
A to D will go under the hammer on April 
16; the second part, E to M, will be sold 
a month later, and the rest sometime in 
the fall. A richly illustrated catalogue, 
three volumes for $6, has been prepared 
with a view to capturing some of the 
bibliophile’s enthusiasm and Pickwickian 
personality. Along with the usual cata- 
logue entries are notes and comment— 
sometimes facetious—made by Newton 
on his acquisitions, such as this one, found 
with his copy of Dr. Johnson’s “London”: 

“I bought this copy a hundred years 
ago from my friend Jimmy Tregaskis, for 
$36.75, at a time when everyone was mak- 
ing fun of me for collecting Johnson. 
‘Eddie, tell us about Samuel Johnson,’ 
they used to say.” 
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A Guide to ‘Middle America’ 


If North Americans are to improve their 
relations with the Latin-American coun- 
tries, it is necessary to get a little knowl- 
edge of the countries and their people—by 
observant travel, by learning the language, 
and by reading good, accurate books. 

This week an excellent political and 
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... and a William Blake original, ‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins’ 
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ecological guide to the gateway lands ly- 
ing between the two continents is offered 
by Charles Morrow Wilson, foreign cor- 
respondent and historian. 

Wilson confines his survey to what he 
calls “Middle America”—the one and a 
quarter million square miles divided among 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama—countries, he claims, of even 
greater importance to the United States in 
many ways (defense, for one) than those 
farther south. There are additional chap- 
ters on Cuba and Jamaica and the repub- 
lic of Colombia, a country, the author con- 
tends, that can be considered “Middle 
American” by reason of race and funda- 
mental economy. There are, also, two 
clarifying chapters, one designed to dispel 
the “bleary” maze of half-truth and nerve- 
jangling scare stories that many Ameri- 
cans confuse with information about Latin 
America, the other a look into the future 
of our cultural and economic relations 
with Central American lands. (CENTRAL 
America. 293 pages. Illustrations, maps. 


Holt, New York. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Crusaper IN Crinouine. By Forrest 
Wilson, 706 pages. Illustrations, refer- 
ences, index. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$3.75. Entertaining and _ thoroughgoing 
biography of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
diminutive and dynamic author of “Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin” and one of the greatest 
propagandists of the nineteenth century. 


Ripoie or tHe Reicu. By Wythe Wil- 
liams and Albert Parry. 351 pages. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York. $2.75. Williams, a 
veteran foreign correspondent (more re- 
cently a radio news commentator), and 
Dr. Parry, a historian, appraise Hitler’s 
chances of victory and make an attempt 
to size up Germany’s internal situation. 


Casanova’s Women. By John Erskine. 
312 pages. Stokes, New York. $2.50. An 
episodic and lighthearted novel detailing 
eleven spicy high spots in the lurid career 
of Jacques Casanova, lover and rakehell. 





—— 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Parriotric Murpers. By Agatha 
Christie. 240 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 


York. $2. Here is Hercule Poirot, tracking 
down his own dentist’s murderer to a cli- 
max quite as complicated—but neverthe- 
less as top form—as usual. 


Tue Losster Pick Murper. By M. V. 
Heberden. 273 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Private Detective Desmond 
Shannon enters the Hudson Valley scene 
of a plastic surgeon’s death, does a swell 
job of finding the late unlamented’s mur- 
derer, and proves logarithms aren’t as 
uninteresting as one might suppose. Swift, 
well-written, and clever—but why the 
give-away title? 


RELIGION 


$5,000,000 for Missions: 
U.S. Protestants Open Drive 
to Bolster War-Torn Fields 


Until last year, one of the most fertile 
fields for American missionaries was Ja. 
pan. Since the first churchmen followed 
Commodore Perry some 80 years ago, 
eighteen Protestant denominations hai es. 
tablished there 560 missionaries, 498 
churches, 480 schools (373 of them kin- 
dergartens), and 30 hospitals and dis- 
with an annual outlay of 





pensaries, 
$1,650,000. 

Last summer, in a rising tide of national- 
ism and anti-foreign sentiment, the Japa- 
nese Government took the matter of Ja- 
pan’s Christians (300,000 out of 70,000,000 
inhabitants) in hand. In a series of decrees 
the Japanese Diet outlawed foreign per- 
sonnel and financial aid to the Christian 
churches. Before long, native Protestants 
obligingly merged themselves into a Japa- 
nese Christian Church. (The Catholics 
were relatively unaffected by the decrees, 
since it is the policy of the church in mis- 
sion work to establish a native clergy as 
soon as practicable.) 

In the face of such reverses, American 
missionaries began an exodus, and by last 
week one-third of them had quit the coun- 
try. To the remaining two-thirds, their 
mission boards at home have granted dis- 








International 


Peace P rayer: Clad in their national costumes and _ over short-wave station WRUL, Boston, Feb. 28. They 


speaking their native tongues, 13 foreign students at 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, Mass., recited the Lord’s Prayer 


thereby observed an age-old custom, that of praying 
for peace on the first Friday to fall in Lent. 
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cretionary powers for possible future crises, 
suggesting, however, that short-term work- 
ers and married women missionaries with 
children come home. Last fortnight the 
Methodists actually ordered their entire 
missionary staff out. 

Though it may have been thrown for 
a loss in Japan, American Protestantism 
last week publicly proclaimed that it was 
still alive and kicking as far as other mis- 
sion fields were concerned. For Chinese 
war refugees, European évacuées, the hun- 
gry in unoccupied France, missions or- 
phaned by their European church sup- 
porters, war prisoners, YWCA work in 
Britain and on the Continent, and for 
Bible distribution, ten major denomina- 
tions launched a series of press, radio, and 
pulpit appeals. Aided by an interdenomi- 
national Committee on Foreign Relief Ap- 
peals in the Churches, they hope to raise 
85,000,000. 

Besides, Episcopalians have allotted 
part of their collections toward a $300,000 
fund to aid the mother Church of England. 
Last week St. James Episcopal Church in 
Hyde Park, N. Y., did its bit. At a meet- 
ing of the board of vestrymen, President 
Roosevelt, senior warden of the church, 
voted with the rest to turn over that 
Sunday’s “loose” collection (money not 
pledged at the beginning of the church 
year) to the British church aid fund. 





CIO in the Cemetery 


As Denis Cardinal Dougherty sailed 
northward from Peru last week, winding 
up a South American tour, he won two 
court cases back home in his archdiocese 
of Philadelphia. Both involved church- 
owned cemeteries: 


{On the ground that the cemetery con- 
cerned was a charitable trust and not a 
business, President Judge William Hargest 
in Dauphin County Court (Harrisburg) 
enjoined the State Labor Relations Board 
from ordering the Cardinal to negotiate 
with the workers in Holy Cross Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia, who are members of 
the ClIO-affiliated cemetery workers’ 
union. 


‘Judge Harry S. McDevitt of the Court 
of Common Pleas in Philadelphia decreed 
that the Cardinal had the right to decide 
whether bodies should be removed from the 
Catholic Holy Sepulchre Cemetery. Mrs. 
Ruth T. Datz of Margate City, N.J., had 
sued to force the archdiocese (in other 
words, Cardinal Dougherty) to permit re- 
moval of the bodies of her husband and 
infant son to the nonsectarian Laurel 
Memorial Mausoleum at Egg Harbor, 
N. J. Judge McDevitt rejected her plea 
with the remark that the “deserved peace- 
ful sleep” of the dead shouldn’t be dis- 
turbed by “the whim of relatives, who, if 
encouraged, might change cemeteries as 
they do styles.” 


ART 


Genius of the Untrained: 
Folk Art of Colonial America 
Displayed in N.Y. Exhibit 


Until the launching—and almost imme- 
diate popularity—of photography in 1839, 
and the wide circulation at popular prices 
of colored Currier & Ives lithographs, most 
Americans who wanted art in their homes 





Folk art: $750 wooden Indian 


bought or swapped around for the handi- 
work of ingenious and self-taught house 
painters, carpenters, cabinetmakers, ship- 
wrights, wood carvers, metalworkers, and 
blacksmiths. This folk art which flourished 
until the 1840s includes paintings, water 
colors, signs, cigar-store Indians, figure- 
heads, weather vanes, and toys. 

The nation’s two leading public collec- 
tions of this art have been assembled by 
Mrs. Edith Halpert for Mrs. John D. Rock- 
efeller Jr., who gave one to the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and the other to 
Rockefeller-restored Colonial Williams- 
burg, Va. Last week Mrs. Halpert opened 
a major show at her Downtown Gallery in 
New York of still another great collection 
of this group expression of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries: “Masterpieces 
in American Folk Art.” Mrs. Halpert dis- 
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covered many of the principal treasures on 
exhibit by exploring dusty attics, run-down 
farmhouses, and out-of-the-way antique 
shops along the Atlantic seaboard in the 
ast fifteen years (the best will be sold 
only to museums). They include a hand- 
some cigar-store Indian (priced at $750), 
a figurehead from the privateer Pilgrim, 
weather vanes, paintings on velvet done by 
young ladies in finishing schools, and a 
few stolidly honest and plainly painted 
portraits. 

These folk artists, still mostly anony- 
mous, were more interested in people than 
in scenery, so landscapes in oil are rare. 
But the show includes one worthy of rank 
with the finest produced by Joseph Pick- 
ett and John Kane; a vista of the Delaware 
Water Gap done around 1840 by one J. 
Peters Sr. who liked painting stagecoaches 
so well that he repeats the same coach 
eight times in the landscape. There are 
also a pair of portraits by Joseph M. Stock, 
who advertised his skill in a Springfield, 
Mass., paper in 1846: “A perfect and satis- 
factory likeness guaranteed . . . Portraits 
from $8 to $25.” 


An Art Museum on Exhibit 


Organized in 1883, the Art Association 
of Indianapolis struggled along without an 
endowment or home of its own for twelve 
years. Then a comparatively unknown 
retired farmer, John Herron, left the asso- 
ciation $250,000, with which the two-story 
John Herron Art Museum was begun in 
1905. 

Although drab in appearance and poorly 
lit, this brick Renaissance-style edifice be- 
came a Midwestern art center by virtue of 
annual shows by Indiana artists and other 
special exhibitions. In 1939 a $64,481 be- 
quest from Mrs. Josephine Farnsworth 
McDonald, widow of a United States Sen- 
ator from Indiana, became available. Near- 
ly $50,000 of this windfall has been spent 
on refurbishing the monastic museum, and 
this week association members turn out at 
a private opening to inspect the improve- 
ments which include a 67- by 28-foot as- 
sembly hall, workshops, a kitchenette, and 
storage rooms. In addition, fresh paint and 
indirect lighting have brightened the five 
galleries which house the permanent col- 
lection’s chief treasures, one of which is 
John Singer Sargent’s portrait of the Hoos- 
ier poet James Whitcomb Riley. 

But the pride of the remodeled and “hu- 
manized” museum is the new special exhi- 
bitions gallery, where for the opening the 
gallery’s 42-year-old director, Wilbur D. 
Peat, has assembled a show of 40 “Early 
British Masters” lent by Indiana collectors. 
The pictures—five of them borrowed from 
the Indiana novelist Booth Tarkington— 
include characteristic works by Boning- 
ton, Constable, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, and 
Turner. 
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MUSIC 


Opera in English at the Met 


Under the baton of Bruno Walter 
(Newsweek, Jan. 20), one of the most 
distinguished conductors to rule the Met 
orchestra pit since Arturo Toscanini de- 
serted it in 1915, the Metropolitan Opera 
last week presented the season’s first pro- 
duction in English: a performance of Bed- 
rich Smetana’s 75-year-old comic opera, 
“The Bartered Bride.” 

To put it mildly, the Metropolitan 
doesn’t carry the torch for opera in Eng- 
lish: one of the most amusing productions 
of recent years—Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
“Amelia Goes to the Ball”—was_per- 
formed for only two seasons. But since 
the three-act Smetana opera was written 
in the language of a country which no 
longer exists—Czecho-Slovakia—it was 
deemed inexpedient to produce the work 
in other than English this season, despite 
the presence in the cast of the Czech 
soprano Jarmila Novotna (who has sung 
the role in Bohemian and German more 
than 100 times). 

The English of Mme. Novotna is of the 
hesitant variety; that of the Italian basso 
Ezio Pinza who sings Kezal, the avari- 
cious marriage broker who is eventually 
outwitted, appears to be nonexistent. But 
even with a polyglot cast, which also in- 
cluded a Russian (Irra Petina), a Ger- 
man (Karl Laufkoetter), and five Ameri- 
cans (Natalie Bodanya, Arthur Kent, 
John Gurney, Charles Kullman, and 
John Dudley), the lighthearted legend of 
a landowner’s son who outsmarts a broker 
to win the girl of his dreams got across to 
the furthermost reaches of the gilded old 
opera house—perhaps because it was sensi- 
bly acted and agreeably sung in a language 
the audience could understand. In direct 
contrast was the overdressed set. Like a 
colored postcard, Joseph Novak’s literal 
description of a Bohemian village empha- 
sized the every -flower-on-every-bush school 
of décor. 

Although “The Bartered Bride” didn’t 
compare artistically with the Met’s revival 
this season of Beethoven’s “Fidelio”— 
which Walter also conducted—it provided 
an excellent vehicle for the comic talents 
of one of the opera’s new streamlined 
stars: Novotna. The vivacious 29-year-old 
daughter of a Prague banker was a pro- 
tégé and pupil of another Czech soprano, 
Emmy Destinn (who sang the Metropoli- 
tan’s first “Bartered Bride” in 1909). No- 
votna made her debut at 17 as Violetta in 
“La Traviata” at the National Opera 
in Prague, played in assorted Max Rein- 
hardt productions and in movies abroad. 
In 1932, while appearing at the State 
Opera in Berlin, she married George 





Daubek, a Czech baron with whom she 
now lives on Park Avenue in New York 
with their two children: Jarmila, 7, and 
George, 2. 






























Newsweek from Wide World 


Jarmila Novotna dolling up for ‘The Bartered Bride’ in English 


Soldiers’ Selections in Song 


During the World War men under arms 
heard endless groups of singing civilians 
from the YMCA, the Salvation Army, and 
similar organizations; so far in the present 
defense emergency, relatively few formal 
singing programs have enlivened the new 
Army training camps. But last week the 
Morale Division of the Adjutant Gener- 
al’s office made the first move, starting 
distribution of 25,000 copies of an at- 
tractive new blue paper-bound Army Song 
Book. 

The 67 songs it contains were selected 
after a poll of Army camps around Wash- 
ington, and if these opinions were repre- 

















Keeping up morale with music 


sentative (as they were supposed to be) 
the 867,000 officers and men in the Unit- 
ed States Army prefer a hearty ballad to 
a sugary song of sentiment. Many of those 
chosen were also popular in the World 
War and lend themselves to the unprint- 
able paraphrases natural in songs of fight- 
ing men, and, although “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” (which not one in ten can 
sing from start to finish on key) , “Amer- 
ica,” “America the Beautiful,” and “God 
Bless America” are dutifully listed, the 
song book’s general trend is in the direc- 
tion of such ditties as “The Song of the 
Army Engineer,” “Boll Weevil 
“Casey Jones,” “Cindy Colombo,” “The 
Filipino Hombre,” “Stein Song,” “The 
Last Roundup,” “Monkeys Have No 
Tails,” “The New River Train,” “The Old 
Gray Mare,” “You’re in the Army Now,” 
and “She'll Be Comin’ "Round the Moun- 
tain.” 


Song,” 


{ Leopold Stokowski has been authorized 
by Chief of Staff George C. Marsliall to 
experiment with an Army band at Fort 
MacArthur, Calif. The © silver-maned 
maestro of Philadelphia Orchestra and 
“Fantasia” fame would alter the person- 
nel of the regulation 28-man Army band, 
dropping the number of cornets from six 
to two, raising the saxophones from three 
to eight, and adding an E flat bombardon 
and a marimba. 

Stokowski also proposed to take bands 
off battleships “because there isn’t room 
for them” and load them into tanks and 
armored cars io tootle encouragement to 
the fighting forces on land. 


RECORD WEEK 


For those who like sweet jazz played 
like a Tchaikovsky symphony, Raymond 
Paige offers Musica, AMERICANA (!our 
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1z-inch Victor records in album, $3.50). 
The elaborate orchestrations include excel- 
lent excerpts from George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” and “Porgy and Bess,” 
Cole Porter’s “Night and Day” and “Any- 
thing Goes,” and Duke Ellington’s “Mood 
Indigo.” A more straightforward but 
equally pleasant version of “Night and 
Day” has been recorded for Okeh, a Co- 
jumbia subsidiary which sells 10-inch rec- 
ords for 35 cents, along with “My Silent 
love,” by Dick Jurgens and his orchestra. 


For his friend Haydn, who is generally 
considered the creator of the classical quar- 
tet, Wolfgang Mozart wrote and dedicated 
dix of his 25 such compositions. Columbia 
has now recorded two of these, the warm 
and lyrical Huntinc Quartet in B flat 
major, played by the Roth String Quartet, 
and the Dissonant Quartet in C major, 
performed by the Kolisch Quartet. (Each 
three 12-inch records in album, $3.50) . 











~ EDUCATION 


Shoptalk by Schoolmen: 
Preparedness One of the Themes 
of 12,000 at Atlantic City 


In hotels strung along the wind-swept 
but sun-warmed boardwalk of Atlantic 
City, N.J., the men and women who run 
America’s schools gathered last week for 
their biggest conclave. Twelve thousand of 
them spent six days talking shop at the 
7lst annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

The educators deported themselves more 
sedately than the general run of Atlantic 
City conventioneers. In their spare time, 
most sat chatting in hotel lobbies or 
strolled briskly along the boardwalk in- 
haling salt air. They took their wives, 
husbands, sons, and daughters to a big 
dance. And they shopped by the thou- 
sand among the acres of exhibits of school 
supplies—everything from buses to pen 
points—spread over the vast floor of the 
domed Auditorium. (One crowd-getter was 
a blond girl demonstrating an electric 
typewriter: blindfolded, and with glasses 
of water strapped to her wrists and the 
keys covered, she typed 140 words a min- 
ute without spilling a drop.) 

When the schoolmen got down to busi- 
ness they did so with a vengeance, listen- 
ing to no fewer than 520 speakers, most 
of whom built their talks around some 
aspect of the convention’s theme—“To 
Provide for the Common Defense: To 
Promote the General Welfare: To Secure 
the Blessings of Liberty.” Among the 
topics: 





Latry America: Furtherance of closer 
cultural relations with our southern “Good 
Neighbors” was an important item on the 
agenda. John A. Sexson, superintendent of 











The Vitalis “60-Second Workout” 
helps your hair to help you 
open Opportunity’s door! 
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50 seconds 
to Rub 


Vitalis with massage wakes up 
your scalp circulation — needed 
oil is supplied—hair looks alive. 
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Oa knocks few times 
these days. Competition is keen, so 
make your every asset count. In all your 
contacts, business or social, look suc- 
cessful with well-groomed, handsome 
hair. It’s easy to help your hair and ap- 
pearance to that successful look with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”. 


Just give your scalp a dash of Vitalis 
and a brief, vigorous massage. Imme- 
diately you'll feel a lively tingle in your 
scalp as circulation is awakened. And 
with the pure vegetable oils of Vitalis 





supplementing the natural scalp oils, 
your hair soon looks alive. Combed, it 
stays in place—with no objectionable 
‘patent-leather’ look. You'll see in your 
mirror how much that healthful Vitalis 
grooming hasdonefor your good looks. 


But that’s not all. Vitalis and the ‘‘60- 
Second Workout” routs loose dandruff 
—helps you keep 
your hair. So get 
yourself a bottle 
of Vitalis at your 
druggist’stoday! 


VITALIS 


Helps keep your hair healthy and heudssnte 
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California via the Canadian Rockies. Fast, Canadian 
Pacific transcontinental trains—air-conditioned. 
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schools of Pasadena, Calif., urged that 
South American history be taught to an 
equal extent with European, while Wil- 
liam R. Ross, superintendent of schools of 
Trinidad, Colo., lamented that an ele- 
mentary-school pupil learned more about 
Eskimos than about Latin Americans. 
Finally a radio broadcast, one of the daily 
classroom series of the American School 
of the Air, which has recently emphasized 
hemispheric solidarity and furnished Span- 
ish and Portuguese scripts to Latin-Ameri- 
can stations for rebroadcasting (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 14, 1940) , presented a costume 
story of the Aztecs called “The Dark Star 
of Itza.” 


Vocations: United States Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker deplored 
the lack of vocational guidance in secon- 
dary schools, while Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt recommended 
establishment of regional or state voca- 
tional schools short of college grade where 
rural high-school graduates could get in- 
tensive industrial, business, trade, or tech- 
nical training. 


Researcu: Dr. George E. Schlesser of 
Colgate University upset a basic educa- 
tional theory—the belief that children learn 
more when they’re praised for good work. 
He reported on an experiment in which 
teachers consistently encouraged one group 
of pupils in arithmetic and deliberately 
avoided praising another group. After two 
years the praised students knew no more 
arithmetic than the unpraised. 


One AASA unit wisely kept itself out of 
the flood of oratory. Headed by Dean 
E. W. Jacobsen of the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s School of Education, a commission 
of nine had to present the yearbook on 
“Education for Family Life.” Instead of 
talking about it at length, they called in 
a crew of NBC radio actors to dramatize 
it on an auditorium stage. It went over 
big, even though the dramatization took 
the angle of family education for national 
defense—a topic scarcely mentioned in 
the yearbook. 
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Row at Hobart 


The accomplishments of William Alfred 
Eddy, president of Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, are legion. Born in Syria, 
the son of American missionaries, he was 
both Phi Beta Kappa and varsity athlete 
at Princeton. Serving in the Marine Corps 
during the World War, he won the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Navy Cross, and 
the Order of the Purple Heart. Later he 
pioneered in teaching English at the Amer- 
ican University at Cairo and introduced 
basketball into the Nile Valley, where a 
sixteen-team league he set up still flour- 
ishes with the help of an Arabic rule book 
he wrote. In 1928 he joined the faculty of 
Dartmouth College, gave brilliant courses 
in English satiric literature, and for five 





years was voted most popular professop 
on the campus. 

In 1936, when Eddy became the head of 
Hobart College, a small school at Geneva, 
N.Y., he introduced a course in “responsj. 
ble citizenship,” involving forums on war 
prevention, mock constitutional convyep. 
tions, model Supreme Court sessions, ete. 
Popular with students, who had to take jt 








Dr. Eddy is weary of Hobart rows 
and may quit prexyship for Marines 


for a bachelor’s degree, and profitable to 
Hobart in publicity, the course was never- 
theless a thorn in the faculty flesh. Dis- 
pleased with the way it was being run, fac- 
ulty members demanded a voice in shap- 
ing the program of study. Last week the 
three teachers (Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, Dr. 
Willmoore Kendall, and William C. Brad- 
bury Jr.) of the course, caught in the mid- 
dle of the row between the president and 
their fellows, resigned. 

Accepting their resignation, President 
Eddy wrote Professor Walsh that he was 
fed up, too. Confessing he was “definitely 
out of love” with the job of college presi- 
dent, he declared: “I am neither successful 
nor happy in the job of trying to help 
others carry out their purposes.” While 
students protested, the popular prexy, who 
celebrates his 45th birthday this week, said 
he would either join the Marines in active 
service (a major in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, he had already been called but got 
deferment) or, failing that, would return 
to teaching. 
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Macfadden Steps Down 


Bernarr Macfadden, the 72-year-old 
physical-culture pioneer, last week relin- 
quished control of Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., turned over the presidency to 
0. J. Elder, advertising director of the 
company, and announced that he would 
devote his attention to the Macfadden 
Foundation, which operates three schools, 
a sanatorium, and two health resorts. 

The retirement of the bushy-haired 
health faddist from the direction of the 
$12,000,000 firm (its ten magazines, in- 
duding Liberty, Physical Culture, and 
True Story, approach 200,000,000 copies 
yearly) came as a surprise to the public 
but not to a publishing world rife with 
Macfadden rumors. Officials of the cor- 
poration, a potential money-maker with a 
current red-ledger tendency, were said to 
be anxious for a free hand to develop a 
new publishing philosophy to lure ad- 
vertisers frightened by Macfadden-in- 
spired sensationalism. A minority stock- 
holders’ suit charged the physical cultur- 
ist, who ran briefly for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1936 and for a 
Senatorial seat from Florida last year, with 
using company funds for personal gain. 
(The suit is now expected to be settled out 
of court.) Printers and paper interests— 
Cuneo Press, Inc., W. F. Hall Printing 
Co., West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., and 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.—were reportedly 
stepping in to protect the properties. 

Macfadden’s magazine empire closely 
followed the Macfadden philosophy culled 
from his rags-to-riches life which began 
on a farm near Mills Springs, Mo. His 
father was attached to gambling and the 
bottle; his hard-pressed mother died of 
consumption, and young Macfadden, a 
weakling himself and fearful of some like 
end, developed a strong body in self- 
defense. 

Becoming a body-building instructor, 
he founded a physical-culture school in 
New York, turned it into a success, and 
began to lecture and write on health. As 
a medium for his teachings, Macfadden 
started Physical Culture magazine in 
1898, and in less than two years the 
circulation of that cornerstone of his maga- 
zine empire had topped 100,000 copies, 
tilting its lance at patent medicines, cor- 
sets, alcohol, tobacco, and sex prudery. 
_Now Macfadden may be out as a pub- 
lisher but not as a health crusader. A 
walking example of his health theories, 
he will continue to fast, diet, exercise, and 
sun-bathe to keep himself in shape. 
























































Reporters of Lens and Mike 


When Norman Alley traded his equity 
a diploma “for a chance to lick ten 
thousand stamps” as a Chicago Tribune 
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copy boy 30 years ago, he chose a ring- 
side seat at the world’s great news events. 
For Alley became a top-notch photogra- 
pher—first with a Graflex and later with a 
newsreel camera—pushing his neck and his 
lens into one tight spot after another. 

This week the exciting life of Alley went 
into the record with the publication of 
I Wirness—the personal account of the 
newsreel man’s career told with a ready 
wit and a dexterity equal to his lens-click- 
ing ability and sometimes going that one 
better. Alley took some of the first airplane 
pictures of Chicago and once helped photo- 
graph a gambling den through a transom— 
an incident which exploded into a thriller 
that saw Alley leading an auto chase flav- 
ored with machine-gun bullets. In 1916, as 
a Hearst newsreel man, he tagged after 
American troops searching for the Mexican 
rebel Pancho Villa, and during the World 
War he (and his camera) served with the 
United States Signal Corps in France. 

More recent wars have furnished Alley 
with more excitement. He was one of the 
Nanking évacuées aboard the U. S. gun- 
boat Panay destroyed by Japanese bomb- 
ers in the Yangtze River. And his camera 
record of the carnage became a State De- 
partment document of the incident. Sep- 
tember 1939 found Alley in Europe, where 
he filmed German troops in “the hot spots 
of the flaming Scandinavias,” “saw Hol- 
land die,” bicycled in the wake of the Nazi 
army through Belgium to the English 
Channel, and filmed the evacuation of 
Dunkerque. (I Witness. 370 pages. Wil- 
fred Funk, New York. $2.75.) 


{ Proof that radio reporting can be just 
as exciting a means of news collection as 
photography is found in I Live on Atir—a 
factual tome fashioned by A. A. Schechter, 
veteran NBC director of news and special 
events, and Edward Anthony of Collier’s, 
published last week. Most thrilling of the 27 
chapters relates how Max Jordan scooped 
the world on relaying the text of the 
Munich Pact. (I Live on Air. 583 pages. 
Illustrated. Stokes, New York. $3.75.) 


A Change of Guild Mind 


The American Newspaper Guild con- 
vention at Memphis last summer (News- 
WEEK, July 22, 1940) refused to condemn 
Communism, Nazism, and Fascism by 
name. Last week, however, the results of a 
membership mail poll found the rank and 
file has overruled their convention dele- 
gates, voting 3,655 to 1.284 (986 to 481 
in the powerful, convention-dominating 
New York local) to adopt the Youngs- 
town Guild’s resolution “that Communism, 
Nazism, and Fascism are not in any sense 
indicative of the American Newspaper 
Guild and that this organization will not 
tolerate any attempt by these subversive 
elements to make or control the policies of 
this organization.” 

Likewise approved by a membership 
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Wide wou 
Norman Alley, hero of a thriller 


poll—2,611 to 2,085—was an alternate 
motion submitted by the International 
Executive Board, declaring that the CIO 
union “reaffirms its traditional independ- 
ence of control by any political party or 
group, whether Communist, Socialist, 
Democratic, Republican, Nazi, or Fascist.” 








SCIENCE 


Man a Mechanical Misfit? 


Prof. E. A. Hooton of Harvard is the 
much-publicized exponent of the belief 
that man as a species faces degeneration 
leading to an extinction as inevitable as 
that which confronted his dinosaur pred- 
ecessors millions of years ago—glum 
thoughts expressed in his books “Apes, 
Men, and Morons” and “The Twilight of 
Man.” Another book sounding a similar 
dirge for the race is published this week 
by one of Professor Hooton’s former pu- 
pils, Jr. G. H. Estabrooks of Colgate 
University. As may be gathered from the 
title alone, Man—Tue Mecuanicat Mis- 
Fit (251 pages. Index. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50.), the psychology professor 
closely follows the Hooton party linc. 

Dr. Estabrooks holds that thousands of 
years ago man was almost perfectly 
equipped to wage a physical, tooth-and- 
claw fight in the struggle for existence, but 
that overheated homes, soft foods, nerv- 
ous strain, and a legion of other symp- 
toms of the twentieth century have given 
the human race a good start on the road 
to physical degeneration with ailments 
including susceptibility to colds, bad 
teeth, and stomach ulcers. The psychiolo- 
gist expects his statements to start a fight, 
and he probably will not be disappointed. 
Some samples: 

“Man the mechanical misfit. As a mam- 
mal among mammals he is weak—with- 
out teeth or claws to fight with; without 
fur to keep out the cold; with legs that 
cannot really run according to wolf or 

























tiger standards. And he cannot even climb 
a tree as could his ancestors. But Nature 


was not doing a bad piece of work, for all 
that. Give man a suit of borrowed fur, a ; , 
fire, a club, and he was no mean antago- ancsgg egg ‘ ad 


| Industry's’ TROJAN 


nist. He could survive and even produce 
excellent art, as did Cro-Magnon. It is Seeuads 
civilization that ruined him.” a g A NS 
“\[an was in this open competition up y % 
to the last 10,000 years or so. It was a 
bitter life: might was right, and the best 
dub won ... But in civilized life all this 
is changed. The recessive trait . . . may 
come to the surface . . . Hemophilia is 
one example; others are color blindness, 
harelip, cleft palate . . . malformations of 
the pelvis that cause much trouble in 
childbirth . . . and possibly a great deal 
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ler of feeble-mindedness.” 

“Nature may be brutal, but she is very 
ernate effective: survival of the fittest, with fa- 
ational vors to none. The doctor with his modern 
e CIO methods brings into this world many a 
epend- baby who, for one reason or another, is 
rty or weak ... This child then grows to adult- 
cialist, hood, marries, and passes on this weak- 


iscist.” ness to his or her children . . . Which 
means that our doctor friend while doing 
us the greatest possible service is also, 
more than any one else, hastening racial 
degeneration.” 
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“What can we do about it? Very prob- 
ably nothing. We certainly cannot con- 


is the demn the doctor for saving our lives and 
belief the lives of those we love. We are in the 
ration grip of forces we cannot control.” 
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—~glum A Snuff Out for Germs 
“Apes, 


ht of Notes in the war on germs: 

pil ) 

imilar “ Announcement of research on “antisep- 
week tie snuff’ was made in the issue of the 
pr pu- British Medica¥ Journal which arrived last 
olgate week by M. E. Delafield, E. Straker, and 


m the W. W. C. Topley of the London School of 
, Mis- Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. The study, 
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e, theory that bacteria inhaled into the nose 
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ids of may find it difficult to spread or multiply 

fectly if the nostrils are already protected by B > A jai I N 'e S 
-and- germ-killing substances. 

e, but Although sniffed pinches of protective 

nerv- powders containing the sulfanilamide de- 

symp- rivatives sulfathiazole or penicillin (a para- 

given doxical microbe extract that kills germs) . 

- road won't prevent colds, they may reduce the Congratulations, 
-— severity of the ailment. The British study Industry-in-a-Hurry! You 
var also reves , , nein amet a 
sci 1 stnced Sbtaiiilag anmioaptle Salles bo know a better way to rid 
fight, the London doctors are at present testing yourself of friction than by 
inted. the value of combating these upsets with drowning it in costly oil or 

sulfathiazole and penicillin sprayed into hok; . ith 1 
—_ the mouth atomizer-wise. Caoking it wit COs? 
with- é 7 i 
thout * Development of highly potent “germici- en You ease it out with 


that dal mists” for use in reducing operating- ball and roller bearings. 
If or room infections and epidemics starting in 
air-raid shelters and other crowded places SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
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Here’s PROMPT Relief For You 

Why put up with the misery of stiff, 
grinding cold-weather joints every time 
cold weather comes along? Here’s fast relief 
for those shooting pains! 

Tiny blood vessels feed certain lubricat- 
ing fluids into your joints. But when ex- 
treme cold strikes, the blood vessels con- 
strict and the flow of these fluids diminishes. 
Your joints stiffen and hurt. You can’t get 
about without pain. 

The thing you should do is rub those ach- 
ing joints with Absorbine Jr. It speeds the 
flow of blood and increases the supply of 
lubricating fluids. Right off you begin to 
feel its glowing warmth. Pain lets up .. . 
stiffness fades away. 
Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. At all druggists. 
$1.25 a bottle. Write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 220D 
Lyman St., Springfield, 
Mass., for free sample. 


FAMOUS also 
for relieving 
Athlete's Foot, 
Sore Muscles, 
Strains, Bruises 


ABSORBINE JR. 


























St Regis 


The hotel which is not, frankly, ‘‘just like 
home’’. For a delightful change, stay at the 


egis. 
5TH AVE. AT 55TH ST., NEW YORK 




















LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Thursday night 
10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 
P.S.T. NBC Blue Network Stations. 
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was reported last week in Science by Drs. 
O. H. Robertson, Edward Bigg, B. F. Mill- 
er, and Zelma Baker of the University of 
Chicago. Although hospital germicides may 
leave antiseptic odors in the air, they are 
more effective against germs resting on 
walls or floors than bacteria drifting in 
the atmosphere. 

The Chicago research group, however, 
has found that if either of two related 
substances, propylene glycol (used in the 
manufacture of cosmetics and perfumes) 
and ethylene glycol (the main ingredient 
of many anti-freeze radiator mixtures) , 
are sprayed into rooms in the form of tiny 
droplets, air containing as many as 5,600,- 
000 microbes a cubic foot may be com- 
pletely sterilized in a few minutes. The 
proportion of sprayed substances neces- 
sary to do this job is about one part by 
weight in 2,000,000 parts of air. 








RADIO 


Archie of Duffy’s Tavern 


Archie, a typical New York mugg, is 
host and general utility man in a jernt 
known as Duffy’s Tavern. Duffy himself is 
never around, though frequently on the 
phone with a grumble, but his pretty 
daughter is always very much around: 
she watches the cash register. The har- 
assed Archie shepherds customers be- 
tween Duffy’s telephoned hecklings and 
revels in malapropisms: “Chee, you’ve 
got a furtive mind,” or “he was runnin’ 
faster’n a canteloupe.” 

Archie is the radio voice—and brain 
child—of Ed Gardner, who two years ago 
shaped up a CBS sustaining program 





called This Is New York. The show was 
built around opposites—on one side, 
sophisticated guest stars, on the other, 
the rhinestone in the rough known as 
Archie. Gardner had no trouble in find. 
ing the dime-a-dozen sophisticates, but 
he was stuck for a good mugg. However, 
to keep the auditioning on the move he 
started reading Archie’s parts himself, and 
CBS executives decided they need look no 
farther. The tall and good-looking Gard- 
ner was a natural for the part, no doubt 
about it. 

This Is New York won considerable 
popularity but was finally yanked for 
want of a sponsor. However, Gardner 
saved Archie and promised one day to 
bring him back. He built the character into 
the Duffy’s Tavern show experimentally, 
and a fortnight ago peddled his services— 
Duffy’s Tavern was signed for 52 weeks 
by the Magazine Repeating Razor Co, 
(Schick), and the show made its spon- 
sored debut last Saturday night, March 1 
(8:30 to 8:55 p.m. EST), over Columbia. 
Each week Gardner, who will produce and 
direct the program as well as play Archie, 
will put on two or three stage, screen, or 
radio stars as guests (Col. Lemuel Q. 
Stoopnagle was the first). In addition, 
Shirley Booth, the well-known actress (in 
private life, Mrs. Gardner) , plays Duffy’s 
daughter—fully equipped with a Flatbush 
accent. 

Gardner knows his New Yorkers be- 
cause he has lived among them all his life. 
Born 37 years ago in suburban Astoria 
(in Long Island, across the East River), 
he got into the theater by hanging around 
ham actors on Broadway. He painted 
scenery, typed scripts, worked for Crosby 
Gaige, and finally turned producer. In 
1934 he went over to radio and got out the 








Shirley Booth and Ed Gardner keep Duffy’s Tavern dizzy 
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Shell, Texaco, Joe Penner, Ripley, and 
Vallee shows. 

Archie’s creator has been up and down 
a dozen times—and he can do a dozen 
things at once. He smokes enough to re- 
semble a bituminous furnace. He likes 
baseball, golf, and table tennis. But what- 
ever he may be doing he has never forgot 
his muggs, which is why he sounds like 
one when he picks up the phone in his 
radio saloon and cracks: “Duffy’s Tavern 
—where the elite meet to eat—today’s 
special, pickled pig’s feet.” 


Hearst Cinderella 


As part of the liquidation of his as- 
sorted properties, William Randolph 
Hearst in 1938 sold five of his ten radio 
stations. A sixth which went begging at a 
reported $200,000 price was WINS, a 
1,000-watter in New York City, nursed 
along for years as a liability. Nevertheless, 
WINS kept in the running on a pip-squeak 
basis. featuring race-track results and 
small-fry programs. 

Last week, however, WINS was sud- 
denly catapulted into the million-dollar 
class and was no longer for sale, when the 
Federal Communications Commission 
raised its power to 50,000 watts—the max- 
imum allowed any station—and allocated 
to it an unimpeded frequency of 1,000 kilo- 
cycles. The action promptly set tongues 
awagging in radio circles, but Hearst ex- 
ecutives denied that there was any signifi- 
cance in the boost. Pointing out that 
Hearst’s Baltimore station had recently 
been raised to 50,000 watts and his station 
in Milwaukee to 5,000, they declared that 
the publisher merely had decided to take a 
renewed interest in the radio broadcast- 
ing field. 


Back Talk for Lord Haw Haw 


Augmenting several current broadcasts 
from the nation’s short-wave stations, 
Uncle Sam, a new radio voice, will go on 
the air within a fortnight to help talk back 
at Lord Haw Haw and his fellow Nazi 
propagandists. 

The creation of United Americans, a new 
organization designed to solidify support 
behind President Roosevelt’s foreign and 
defense policies (Newsweek, Feb. 17), 
Uncle Sam will broadcast for a half hour 
daily from short-wave station WRUL, 
Boston, giving a fifteen-minute talk on the 
democratic way of life here and fifteen 
minutes of news. As the program will be in 
a dozen tongues—a different one each day 
—the voice will belong to no single indi- 
vidual but to a group of linguists. Pro- 
grams on regular stations at home also are 
planned. 

Last week, as a national kickoff for 
Uncle Sam and other schemes, United 
Americans staged a giant rally in Kansas 
City, birthplace of the group. 
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DIGNITY AND ECONOMY 


Three hundred years of fine American 

tradition! That’s the proud history of Greenwich, Conn. 

To perpetuate the spirit of this Tercentenary, the Town has de- 

signed the historical map shown above. And, for its official letter- 
head, the Selectmen of Greenwich chose Strathmore Paper! 


Quality and economy were both considerations in their choice. For 
the Greenwich Town government is as famous for its sound New 
England financing as is the town itself for beauty and dignity. 


Your letterhead is your reputation...on paper. And you choose 
both wisely and well when you, too, select Strathmore. 


A letter written on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheap- 
est paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or 
STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs 
only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is 
sound economy. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE sce 
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ON- THE - PARK 
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All-American 


by America’s Greatest Liners 


TO AND FROM 


ALIFORNIA 
ss WASHINGTON sails MARCH 28th 


via Havana, Panama Canal, MEXICO 


The incomparable 5500-Mile “Sunshine 
Fortnight”. $250 up, First Class; $150 
up, Tourist Cabin. Later Sailings from 
N. Y.: Apr. 18, May 2, May 23. From 
California: Mar. 25, Apr. 15, May 6, 20. 


WV; Est iin DIES 


ss AMERICA sails APRIL 12th 


A glorious 12-Day, 4131-Mile Cruise to 
San Juan, St. Thomas, Port au Prince, 
and Havana. $150 up. Later Sailings 
by the New America April 26, May 10. 

No Passports or Visas Required fur U.S. Citizens 
For complete details, see your Travel Agent 
or write to One Broadway, New York City 


U.S. LINES 
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MOVIES 


A Royal Flush in Comedy: 
Cupid Deals a Lady Cardsharp 
Romantic Hand in New Film 





When Preston Sturges turned out “The 
Great McGinty” on an insignificant budget 
and followed it with the similarly unpre- 
tentious “Christmas in July,” it was ap- 
parent that Hollywood had unearthed 
craftsman of wit and originality. It is even 
more apparent that Tue Lapy Eve estab- 
lishes the one-man writer-director team as 
one of the screen’s first-rate talents. With 
his third assignment for Paramount, 
Sturges—stimulated rather than stymied 
by a generous budget and his first im- 
portant name cast—achieves one of the 
most delightful farces to liven the screen 
in a long time. 

The stars of “The Lady Eve” are Henry 
Fonda and Barbara Stanwyck, and one of 
the film’s surprises is the ease and high 
humor with which this pair take to light 
comedy. Here Fonda is Charles Pike, sole 
heir to the Pike’s Ale (“The Ale That Won 
for Yale”) millions; his co-star imperson- 
ates Eve, a shipboard cardsharp with 
glamour, one or two scruples, and a father 
who hasn’t any. Charles, a simple soul un- 
der the most favorable conditions, is a 
push-over for romance after a monastic 
year in the Amazon jungle, and Eve—se- 
ductively scented—is leading him by the 
nose to her father and a sociable game of 
five-card draw when she makes the irritat- 
ing discovery that she is in love with her 
unsuspecting victim. 

The ensuing complications, familiar 
enough before the halfway mark, rocket 
dizzily into the implausible when Eve, now 
a woman scorned, sets out on a vengeful 
visit to the Pike estate posing as a titled 
Englishwoman of very broad A’s and 
somewhat broader experience. Sturges saves 
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these sequences by keeping his tongue 
firmly in his cheek and climaxing them 
with one of the funniest honeymoon mix. 
ups that has ever been recorded op 
film and sound track. At no time, hoy. 
ever, is the basic story important except as 
a framework for sparkling dialogue and 
buoyant alternation of sophistication and 
slapstick. Like the co-stars, the support- 
ing players—Charles Coburn, Eugene Pal. 
lette, Eric Blore, William Demarest—re. 
spond gratefully to their material. 


Hollywood Crowns for 1940 


At the Biltmore Hotel in Hollywood 
last Thursday, 1,300 of the film industry 
elite gathered for the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences’ thirteenth an- 
nual banquet. Unlike last year, when Da- 
vid O. Selznick’s “Gone With the Wind” 
turned the battle of the “Oscars” into 
something of a rout by capturing eiglit of 
a possible sixteen awards, the balloting of 
the 12,000 Academy members for 1940's 
bests distributed the prizes comparatively 
evenly among the more important studios, 

The “Oscar” for the best performance 
by an actress was awarded to Ginger Rog- 
ers for her characterization of a white- 
collar girl in “Kitty Foyle,” and judging 
by the ovation the RKO-Radio star re- 
ceived, hers was the most popular award 
of the evening. A corresponding statuette 
was voted James Stewart for his perform- 
ance in M-G-M’s “The Philadelphia 
Story.” For their performances respective- 
ly in Twentieth Century-Fox’s “The 
Grapes of Wrath” and Samuel Goldwyn’s 
“The Westerner,” Jane Darwell and Wal- 
ter Brennan were selected as the vear’s 
best supporting players. David O. Selznick 
repeated last year’s triumph on a smaller 
scale when his “Rebecca” was chosen as 
the outstanding film. But although Alfred 
Hitchcock directed “Rebecca,” “The 
Grapes of Wrath’—a close contender— 


lg 


Jimmy Stewart won an ‘Oscar’ for ‘Philadelphia Story’ role .. . 
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won John Ford the rating of Hollywood’s 
top director. 


€ Several weeks before the balloting, Walt 
Disney withdrew all his 1940 shorts from 
the competition because he felt his “Fan- 
tasia” had been slighted in the feature- 
length film nominations. “Milky Way,” 
an M-G-M short by Rudolph Ising, won 
in the cartoon field—the first time a Dis- 
ney short hasn’t occupied top spot in 
seven years. Disney’s “Pinocchio,” how- 
ever, garnered two firsts—one for an orig- 
inal musical score, the other for the best 
song, “When You Wish Upon a Star.” 


€QOne of the surprises of the evening oc- 
curred when Bob Hope, alternating as 
banquet chairman with Walter Wanger, 
was awarded a special plaque for “achieve- 
ment in humanity.” The comedian, who is 
senerally acknowledged as Hollywood’s 
champion benefit performer (he gave 258 
free performances in 1940), lost his 
aplomb for a moment; then, with a calcu- 
lating look at the plaque, ad libbed: “But 
how can I get this into my scrapbook?” 


oro 


Up the Ladder With a Family 


Robert C. Sherwood (not to be confused 
with Robert E., the playwright) is a for- 
mer radio announcer who felt an urge 
toward a movie career and decided to start 
his climb from an upper rung. Evidently 
this was no sooner decided than done. 
First the 29-year-old Californian acquired 
the rights to “Legacy,” a novel by Charles 
Bonner, and with this opening wedge 
wangled financial backing and a deal with 
Columbia. Released currently under the 
title Apaat Hap Four Sons (in the novel 
Adam had five) , Sherwood’s first try as a 
producer comes off well enough in the way 
of production but rates little more than a 
passing mark as entertainment. 

This is a leisurely history of an Ameri- 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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... Miss Rogers as ‘Kitty Foyle’ 





IS HE UP TO 
MISCHIEF IN YOUR PLANT? 


The harm that uncontrolled dust can do 
takes many forms... direct waste, the slack- 
ening of production speed, inaccuracy of 
delicate measurements, increased percent- 
age of rejects, Yet, once unmasked, dust is 
neither difficult nor expensive to control. 

The Buell Dust Technician is a trained ex- 
pert who can help you to discover perhaps 
unsuspected ways in which dust, in masque- 
rade, is reducing efficiency in your plant. 
The Buell Dust Technician is as near as your 
telephone. Call him, and let him tell you, 
without obligation, what Buell (van Ton- 
geren) Dust Collectors have done for many 
of America’s leading concerns. Let him show 
you how efficiently and economically Buell 
equipment can work for you. 


Wooden Mask, 
Vancouver Island 


“This mask represents a wild man of the 
mountains. The character appears in win- 
ter dances of the tribes. He usually acts as 
a medicine man, and suffers sometimes 
from attacks of frenzy, breaks away from 
other dancers and rushes about destroying 
property.” 


Indian Art of the United States 








Write for 24-page book 
“DUST IN INDUSTRY” 
—dust facts and 
case histories. 











BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Inc; 
18 Cedar Street, New York 


Nation- wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


DUST COLLECTORS 
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SEND ME NEWSWEEK FOR 
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Address 
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O 2 Years ...... $6 8241 


This is a [] new [] renewal subscrip- 
O 1 Year den. 


In Canada add $1.25 per year, all 
other foreign countries add $2.50 per 
year. 


Mail this coupon to: 


Newsweek 
152 West 42nd St. ¢ New York City 


And Bill Me Later * * 
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America’s standard 
of speaking 
and Spells and defines over 


455,000 terms in one 
alphabetical order... 
48 full-page illustra- 
tions... 7000 others... 
Over 25,000 synonyms 
and a. Se 
ages repared by 
380 Specialists and Ed- 
itors... Always up to 
date because the ty 
is kept standing for 
changes and additions 
with each new printing! 


1940 COPYRIGHT 
EDITION 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New 
Standard 


UNABRIDGED 


Dictionary 


Buckram binding, thumb index. $18. 
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4 Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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Softness . . . mellowness .. . superla- 
tive flavour... you'll find them all in 
Don Q Rum, the pride of Puerto Rico. 
Enjoy the superb quality of this 
nectar-like rum in your next Daiquiri, 
Cuba Libre or Rum 
Collins. 
WHITE LABEL 
(Light) 


GOLD LABEL 
(Dark) 
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SOLE U. S, DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Kewery four or five years I notice, 
all over again as though for the first 
time, that the theater program says: 
“Blank, the new (my italics) play by 
John Humperdink Stover.” The pro- 
gram stylists insist upon insisting that 
this is the new play by Mr. Stover, or 
Mr. Davis, or the Messrs. Bolton & 
Wodehouse. Last week the stylists 
were determined to ignore all the public- 
ity about the most recent S. N. Behr- 
man play, which publicity included the 
works: the announcement that Mr. 
Behrman had written a play, that it had 
been accepted by the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany, that it had been cast, that it had 
gone into rehearsal. 

In addition to those rather conven- 
tional bits of information, there were 
the sometimes awkward admissions that 
the male lead had been taken ill, that 
Miss Ina Claire had not accepted the 
non-star substitute, that something that 
had gone wrong in Boston would most 
assuredly be rectified in Cleveland, that 
the name of the play was being changed 
from “The Mechanical Heart” to Tue 
Tatitey Mertuop. In any case, the pro- 
gram stylists still insisted upon insist- 
ing that this was the new play by S. N. 
Behrman. By the time I finally saw the 
play (I, and New York), it was hardly 
the fresh young thing you might infer. 
The fresh young thing had got consid- 
erable kicking around in hotel rooms. 

But open the play finally did, and 
send you to it I will not. As Mr. Behr- 
man’s play got going—oh, beg your 
pardon. I most certainly should have 
mentioned above that both Elmer Rice 
and Herman Shumlin (two unhappy 
choices, I think) had taken a couple of 
hands in the direction of “The Talley 
Method,” with the result that neither 
Mr. Rice nor Mr. Shumlin accepted 
program credit for the staging. Any- 
way, as it got going, or started, I had 
the horrible feeling that it had been 
directed by the actors, and that should 
never be. 

We start out with a scene between 
two young people, in which they bark 
their lines at and over each other in a 
manner too, too reminiscent of barn- 
theater young actors’ reading of practi- 
cally any Noel Coward play. You know; 
not letting the other fellow finish his 
sentence. Crisp stuff. Brittle. Then the 
more experienced, professional perform- 
ers come on (Miss Ina Claire, and Phil- 





A Claire 


by JOHN O'HARA 


ip Merivale) , and that’s when I would 
have bet that Mr. Shumlin and Mr. Rice 
both threw up all their hands, or maybe 
put them back in their pockets. 

There is something mean and nasty 
about me that will not permit me t 
gurgle just because one of our First 
Actresses walks on the stage. In fact, 
with me an Ina Claire has a tougher 
time than a Dorothy McGuire. An Ina 
Claire (or six or seven others except my 
favorite, Miss Ruth Gordon) comes on 
carrying extra pounds—horse-racing 
term, and nothing personal, dears. At 
no matter what point in the play Miss 
First Actress appears, she always seems 
to give with a wink or a wave to the 
audience, and it takes me anywhere 
from three to ninety minutes to get 
back to the play. I don’t like that. The 
play’s the thing. 


Before I run out of space, Mr. 
Behrman has written what I don’t think 
is a very good play. Dr. Talley, a wid- 
ower with two children (one adopted), 
rather likes a Miss Fuller, who rather 
likes him, but who also turns to liking 
a refugee who is loved by one of Dr. 
Talley’s children. Mr. Behrman, usual- 
ly a very knowing analyst of attractive 
female character, never realizes or at 
least never indicates that attractive 
Miss Fuller is a terrible dope if she is 
unable to see until so late in the play 
that Dr. Talley is nothing more than an 
incipient Fascist, and if not an incipient 
Fascist, never the charmer she thought 
he was. 

The dear doctor has been kind to a 
patient, a Mrs. Spink or Pink, and prin- 
cipally because of that Miss Fuller re- 
gards him as a great humanitarian. Mr. 
Behrman must be a healthy man, for he 
doesn’t know about doctors. For one 
reason or another, every doctor is good 
to some poor people. And secondly, my 
fellow witness at Mr. B’s play is, like 
me, the child of a doctor and the kin of 
many medicos. Neither one of us ever 
heard doctors talk like Dr. Talley. 

Some of the talk in “The Talley Meth- 
od” ought to make good reading, al- 
though you'll hardly believe that a re- 
cently arrived refugee is so conversant 
with our tongue as to spout out some of 
Mr. Behrman’s limpid prose, including 
such words as “lurk.” 


Mr. Behrman left for Hollywood last 


week. 
—_. 
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can family—of Adam Stoddard (Warner 
Baxter), who struggles to hold his family 
together after he loses first his wife (Fay 
Wray), then his business. In love with 
Adam is a loyal governess (Ingrid Berg- 
man), who joins the family before Mrs. 
Stoddard’s death in 1907 and is there to 
make a sacrificial gesture a decade later. 
Believable and often moving in its earlier 
period, the story of the relationship be- 
tween these two and Adam’s four grown 
sons gets badly out of hand when a daugh- 
ter-in-law (Susan Hayward), with the in- 
stincts of a trollop, bobs up. Although the 
subsequent scenes are developed with lit- 
tle conviction, Susan Hayward is effective 
in the film’s only vital role. The rest of the 
cast is persuasive—particularly Ingrid 
Bergman, who hasn’t appeared on the 
screen since her first American film in 1939 
(“Intermezzo”) and deserves better of 
Hollywood. 





Glamour for Good Will 


If, by summer, the Latin Americas aren’t 
brimming over with good will for their 
sometimes tactless neighbor to the north, 
it won’t be Hollywood’s fault. One of the 
important efforts toward this desirable end 
will be made this spring, when it is ex- 
pected that a number of the movie stars 
will tour South America—their expenses 
paid at least in part by the United States 
Government. 

The idea of exporting glamour on the 
hoof as one method of putting our best 
foot forward crystallized when Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations Between the Amer- 
ican Republics, asked Latin-American edi- 
tors and public-relations experts for advice 
and received an almost unanimous request 
for United States movie stars. (Surprising- 
ly, the personalities most in demand were 
male.) For the purpose of promoting such 
personal-appearance tours, the Rockefeller 
office promptly created a_ subordinate 
group called the Committee on Visits to 
South America. 


* At the same time, the Motion Picture 
Division of the Rockefeller group has been 
boring from without on a different angle. 
Headed by John Hay Whitney, this com- 
mittee claims credit for persuading Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox to spend $40,000 re- 
flming certain scenes of “Down Argentine 
Way”—the musical that offended the na- 
tion it was meant to please—and for the 
appointment of a special assistant in the 
Hays office whose job is to insure the au- 
thenticity of films involving a South Ameri- 
can locale. Among the projected aims of 
the Whitney organization are plans to send 
studio crews to South America when such 
story backgrounds are required and to in- 
crease the newsreel coverage of subjects 
that will appeal to our neighbors south of 
the border. 


TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Pope Pius 
XII, 65, March 2. Al- 
though the day also 
marked the second anni- 
versary of his election to 
the papacy, the Vatican 
planned its official cele- 
bration for March 12— 
the date upon which the 
Pope was crowned. Also 
celebrating a birthday—his 64th—was 
Luigi Cardinal Maglione, Papal Secretary 
of State . . . Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, 59, Feb. 27. Hot in his fight 
against the Lend-Lease Bill, Wheeler said 
he had no time for any celebration, felt 
fine, and was “thankful that I have my 
health to devote myself to what I think 
is one of the most important issues in 
history—to keep this nation out of war.” 





International 


Pope Pius 


Marriep: Wilma Baard, daughter of a 
Hoboken barge captain who two years ago 

s “presented” at a mock debut party 
arranged by a group of Manhattan’s most 
eligible bachelors as a take-off on Brenda 
Frazier’s bow to society, and Count Nava 
de Tajo, a Spaniard who came to this 
country about three months ago, in New 


York City, Feb. 27. 


Divorcep: William du Pont Jr., turf- 
man and president of the Delaware Trust 
Co. of Wilmington, and the former Jean 
L. Austin of Philadelphia, in Reno, Feb. 
25. They were married Jan. 1, 1919. 


Diep: Alfonso XIII, 54, former King of 
Spain, of angina pectoris with which he 
had fought since he was stricken Feb. 12, 
in his room at the Grand Hotel in Rome, 
Feb. 28. Exiled since 1931 (NEwWswEEk, 
March 3), he had recently passed on his 
claims’ to the Spanish throne to his third 
son, the 27-year-old Infante Juan. It was 
announced in Madrid that permission 
would be granted for Alfonso’s burial in 
the Royal Pantheon in the Escorial, beside 
the crypts of his royal ancestors . . . Ruby 
Laffoon, 72, Governor of 
Kentucky from _ 1931 
through 1935, of a para- 
lytic stroke suffered Feb. 
19, at his home in Madi- 
sonville, Ky., March 1. 
Governor Laffoon was fa- 
mous for the literal thou- 
sands of honorary Ken- 
tucky Colonels he created 
while in office . . . Harry 
W. Nice, 63, Governor of Maryland from 
1935 through 1939, of a heart attack in 
Richmond, Va., Feb. 25 .. . Albert Morris 
Bagby, 81, founder of New York City’s 
well-known “Musical Mornings,” which 
last December celebrated their 50th anni- 
versary (Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1940), in 
New York City, Feb. 26. 
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Kohler Plants 
supply electric 
power when city 








or D.C. $235 up. 


Cunrenr failures will happen! If 
regular electric power goes off, 
Kohler Electric Plants go on— 
bringing the safety and service of 
fully automatic electricity to hos- 
pitals, schools, theaters, stores, 
factories and other key points. 


Kohler plants supply regular ser- 
vice on farms, construction jobs, 
boats and ships, in private and pub- 
lic buildings, at summer homes, 
hunting camps, filling stations, 
wherever current is needed. The 
U. S. Government has purchased 
thousands. 


Fully automatic—easily installed 
—sturdy, compact, quiet—econom- 
ical. Always reliable. Investigate! 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 
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ELECTRIC PLANTS - 
Planned Plumbing and Heating 
KOHLER CO., Dept. NW-3X, Kobler, Wis. 
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Kohler Plants. 
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Workmen handle steel sheets, bars, 
castings,stampings, jagged or rough 
materials, safely and speedily .. 
when equipped with these betier- 
design hand pads. Heavy chrome 

ther,extra pal d thumb patch, 
to outlast ordinary pads. With or 
without flex-steel reinforcing. Open 
back keeps hands cool. Just one of 
many special designs. Write now for 
new catalog, gloves, aprons, mitts, 
sleeves, leggings, spats. 3800 
money-saving, work-moving safety 
clothing items in line. Of interest to 
every executive. Standard many 
years with big industrials. Write now. 

my witty 4 GLOVES se. 
622 Garfield Bivd. DANVILLE, ILL. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Life Insurance and the TNEC 


Hotaers of life-insurance policies 
have a right to be perplexed by the news 
out of Washington last week. 

First there were the stories of a huge 
report on insurance—heralded by papers 
the country over with such headlines as 
“U.S. Control of Insurance Urged on 
TNEC,” “What’s Wrong With Insurance? 
Here Are the Answers From an SEC Re- 
port.” These were accompanied by the an- 
nouncement that the authors of the re- 
port, Gerhard A. Gesell and Ernest J. 
Howe, were speaking neither for the SEC 
nor for the Temporary National Economic 
(Monopoly) Committee. 

SEC Commissioner Sumner T. Pike 
thereupon appeared before the TNEC to 
make specific recommendations based up- 
on the Gesell-Howe report, but he, too, it 
was announced, spoke neither for the SEC 
nor the TNEC. And just to make the af- 
fair completely unintelligible to the pub- 
lic, Pike recommended certain types of 
Federal regulation of insurance, while the 
TNEC chairman, Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, expressed “disapproval of 
Federal regulation of life insurance,” and 
the Gesell-Howe report was bitterly criti- 
cal of the insurance companies while Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney observed that “by and 
large, the insurance companies have come 
through this study in pretty good shape.” 


Wrat is the public to believe? 
That Messrs. Gesell and Howe are two 
private citizens acting completely on their 
own? Is the public to suppose that any 
two private citizens could write a book on 
the TNEC’s insurance study—a book that 
would somehow manage to get printed at 
the Government Printing Office, be re- 
leased through governmental channels and 
solemnly discussed by a government offi- 
cial before an investigating committee 
whose chairman felt the obligation to dis- 
claim it? Of course not! Messrs. Howe and 
Gesell are public officials, employed by the 
SEC, paid by the public for their work as 
specialists. Their superiors in the SEC 
are responsible for the work they do. The 
SEC, in turn, to which the job of investi- 
gating insurance has been farmed out by 
the TNEC, is responsible to the TNEC 
for that job. And the TNEC is responsible 
for the attention and the weight that job 
is given. It is responsible whether it likes 
being responsible or it doesn’t. It is re- 
sponsible whether it likes the way the job 
was done or it doesn’t. 

The confusion and misunderstanding 





evidenced by last week’s goings-on have 
been in the making a long, long time— 
since, in fact, the TNEC was first estab- 
lished. In the first place, the TNEC is 
neither a legislative nor executive inves- 
tigation. It is a hybrid. It bridges over the 
constitutional division between legislative 
and executive functions. After it was cre- 
ated, it did not set up its own means of 
investigation, responsible to itself. For the 
most part it turned over great hunks of 
its work to administrative bodies like the 
SEC and the FTC. Thus, from the begin- 
ning the TNEC lost control over the na- 
ture and character of its studies, because 
it is one of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of research that those who are au- 
thorized to use discretion in the selection 
of material to study are those who ulti- 
mately color and shape the form of rec- 
ommendations that come out. Again and 
again the TNEC was warned against this 
major danger, warned that it would find 
itself in just such awkward situations as 
it found itself in last week. Needless to 
say, the warnings went unheeded. 


I n the case of the insurance study 
the initial error was compounded not once 
but many times. The SEC’s original as- 
signment was to study—and note the lim- 
iting phraseology carefully—“investment 
funds controlled by our great insurance 
companies . . . with particular relation to 
their use as an instrument of economic 
power.” The SEC promptly proceeded to 
expand that assignment on its own, not 
limiting itself to a study of insurance com- 
panies’ investment funds but searching in- 
to every aspect of the life-insurance busi- 
ness, from the training of agents to meth- 
ods of soliciting business. From the first, 
its investigators and experts have conduct- 
ed the inquiry in such a way as to raise 
the question whether they were engaging 
in a quiet scientific search for facts or try- 
ing to make a case for some sort of Fed- 
eral regulation of life insurance. Hostile 
intentions were repeatedly denied, but 
hostile lines of questioning were steadily 
pursued. Only after a protest were life- 
insurance companies permitted to present 
their own statement of facts which cor- 
rected many misapprehensions, rebutted 
many inferences and added considerable 
to the picture that had been omitted up 
to that time. It is significant that the 
Gesell-Howe report seemingly did not take 
this detailed statement into account at all. 

Space does not permit a consideration 
here of the product of these “scientific” 
methods—the Gesell-Howe report and the 
Pike recommendations. But certain propo- 
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sitions contained therein will suggest the 
character of the entire study. 

One of the primary objectives of the 
TNEC was to discover the economic rea. 
sons for the coexistence of “idle men, idle 
machines and idle capital.” It found that 
vast amounts of money were being placed 
by investors in life insurance. It also 
found that some small businesses were 
having difficulty in getting capital. Hence 
the SEC investigators were critical of jn- 
surance companies for holding large 
amounts of stagnant funds. They either 
did not realize or did not want to realize 
that a considerable amount of money has 
been invested in life insurance in recent 
years solely because people are afraid to 
venture their money in new and small in- 
dustrial enterprises. They either did not 
recognize or did not want to recognize that 
this fear springs in some measure at least 
from people’s fears about a number of 
government policies. 

It might have suggested itself to the 
TNEC that it was part of scientific study 
to look at all the facts; that among the rel- 
evant facts was this very question of the 
extent to which certain government poli- 
cies were scaring investors into seeking 
the safety of insurance; and that investi- 
gation of government agencies administer- 
ing such policies was indispensable. But 
the TNEC could not investigate executive 
departments because it was dependent up- 
on executive departments for its own 
means of investigation. 

So the Messrs. Gesell, Howe and Pike 
are driven into the absurd position of 
holding that means should be found to 
channel out of the great reservoir of in- 
vested capital in insurance companies 
money to “venture” in new and small in- 
dustries; in short, to use men’s money to 
do exactly what they did not want to do 
in the first place. 


M.. Pike has made the recommen- 
dation that a substantial proportion of the 
insurance companies’ funds be invested in 
common stocks. This recommendation has 
been in the Washington air for a long 
time. It would do precisely what Charles 
Evans Hughes tried to prevent in 1906 
when he reported for the Armstrong Com- 
mittee that investments in common stocks 
by insurance companies were objection- 
able because “the corporation, instead of 
holding a secured obligation, acquires a 
proprietary interest in another business.” 

It might be remarked that the investi- 
gators would probably have had plenty to 
say about the “excessive power of the in- 
surance companies in industry” if the com- 
panies owned such “proprietary” interests. 
But that’s neither here nor there. What is 
now crystal-clear is that every aspect 0! 
the Gesell-Howe report, the Pike recom- 
mendations and the _ yet-to-be-made 


TNEC report on life insurance will have 
to be discounted in the light of the whole 
record. 
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THE CITY TAVERN 
dates back to the stirring days of 
1776, and here the first and second 
anniversaries of the Fourth of July 
were celebrated by decree of the 
Continental Congress 
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Minto Dolan 


“That mental state in which low spirits and baffling thoughts prevail.” 


BERMUDA 
CARIBBEAN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira 
and Puerto Cabello with optional 2 day 160 mile 
Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes to 
Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. Also 6, 12 and 19 
day all-expense Bermuda cruises. Sailings every 
Friday from New York. No passports required. 








@ 24 day all-expense cruises t 
Ecuador and 58 day all-expens 
cruises to Peru and Chile, visitil 
en route Panama Canal, Colon 
bia and Ecuador. Cruise-tou: 
‘hound South America. 


@ Luxurious American Flag Santa ships, built especially for tropical cruising: every roo 
outside with private bath; dining rooms on promenade decks with casement windoy 
and roll hack domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seo 





